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KITCHENER’S MARCH. 


Not the muffled drums for him 
Nor the wailing of the fife— 
Trumpets blaring to the charge 
Were the music of his life. 

Let the musie of his death 

Be the feet of marching men, 
Let his heart a thousandfold 
Take the field again. 


Of his patience, of his calm, 

Of his quiet faithfulness, 

England, build your hero’s cairn! 
He was worthy of no less. 

Stone by stone, in silence laid, 
Singly, surely, let it grow. 

He whose living was to serve 
Would have had it so. 


There’s a body drifting down 
For the mighty sea to keep, 
There’s a spirit cannot die 
While one heart is left to leap. 
In the land he gave his all, 
Steel alike to praise and hate. 

He has saved the life he spent— 
Death has struck too late. 


Not the muffled drums for him 
Nor the wailing of the fife— 
Trumpets blaring to the charge 
Were the music of his life. 
Let the music of his death 
Be the feet of marching men! 
Let his heart a thousandfold 
Take the field again! 

A. J. B. 


The Bookman. 


ROMANCE. 


How fair you are, wondrous maiden, 
As from the aisle I behold you 

In the old English cathedral, 
Standing so rapt and apart! 


Glintings of gold from the stained glass 
Brighten the coils of your dark hair, 
Waving away from a forehead, 

Pure with the freshness of youth, 


And, your face flower-like lifted 
With the blue eyes full of worship, 
Fairer you seem than the angels 
Carved near the altar, in stone. 


What though I know not your name, 
dear— 

Though [ today first behold you— 

You who must pass as a vision 

Nobly enthralling and glad? 


Does he who, lone in the forest, 
Finds there an exquisite blossom, 
Joy in it less that its beauty 
Blooms not to fade on his breast? 


Nay: nor does one who at nightfall 
Hearkens the voice of the mavis, 
Feel less delight that the singer 
Blesses him, high out of reach. 


So, though you pass—and for ever— 
Yet I, afar, shall remember 
That the world holds such a maiden, 
And, you remembering, love! 


Florence Earle Coates. 
The Athenaeum. 


THINGS THAT WERE .YOURS. 


These things were yours, these little sim- 
ple things; 
You touched them, used them one 
time, loved them well. 
Now you are gone, but still about them 
clings 
The fragrance of your hands adorable. 
These childish books; these learned 
works well-thumbed; 
These time-stained prints; these com- 
fortable chairs; 
This music, and this album where you 
gummed 
Your childhood’s treasure; these Ital- 
ian jars; 
This little cup blue-patterned; this old 
bed; 
These sheets that whitely wrapt you 
slumbering; 
These garden-walks and autumn- 
tinted trees, 
That knew your laughter, and past 
numbering 
These blades of grass that bent beneath 
your‘tread: 
Because they once were yours, I 
love all these. 
Dyneley Hussey. 
The Poetry Review. 
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ENGLAND’S EMPTY CRADLES. 


That war abroad was emptying Eng- 
land’s homes, and sin at home was emp- 
tying England’s cradles, such was the 
burden of a speech of mine in April last 
at the Mansion House. Naturally 
enough I was glad on that occasion to 
support the War Seal Foundation 
Scheme, which has for its object the cre- 
ation of new homes, and I seized the 
opportunity to implore married folk, 
whom God calls to become parents, not 
to refuse. 

Since that appeal my post has much 
increased in bulk; printed literature, 
letters and postcards having been pelted 
at me for many weeks by all sorts and 
conditions of men as well as of women. 
Some of my correspondents have shown 
much sympathy, others have found 
fault with me, as a celibate, for daring 
to intrude upon the birth-rate question 
at all, while most of the letters attempt 
to set up a defense of a refusal of parent- 
age, as though God and the country had 
no say at allin the matter, and as though 
it were no outrage against the laws of 
nature, but, on the contrary, a pro- 
vision and dictate of them. 

Instead of attempting to answer even 
a tenth of my admonitors, critics, and 
advisers, I think it may be better, 
through the courtesy of the Editor, to 
deal rather more fully with the matter 
of their correspondence in the pages of 
this influential Review. 

At first sight it might perhaps seem 
incongruous for a priest to take part in 
a problem altogether outside his life. It 
will be asked what can he know from 
personal experience of the difficulties 
and trials of married life? True, he can 
know nothing about these matters em- 
pirically. But he can know the wrongful- 
ness, say, of gluttony and of intemper- 
ance, though he may never have ex- 
perienced the pangs of the glutton or 
the pains of the inebriate. So, too, a 


priest may know, without having him- 
self entered into the sacred state of 
marriage, that the love which ought to 
subsist between husband and wife is a 
delicate and beautiful actuality, that 
it is a relationship symbolizing the union 
between Christ and His Church, and 
that, on the contrary, whatever is 
wrong, unjust, vicious, or grossly animal 
in it, is dangerous, perverted, and de- 
structive. 

A celibate priest, like any other citi- 
zen, who loves his country and wants to 
see 1ts people religious and contented, 
and therace high-principled and pro- 
gressive, knows as surely as he knows 
anything that there are mentalattitudes, 
there are conventional standards of 
morality, there are physical relations 
between man and wife, there are views 
about wedded life so revolting to the 
sense of a Christian, so opposed to the 
teaching of Christianity, so inimical 
even to the material well-being of the 
State, that if any true progress or happi- 
ness is to be realized they must be ban- 
ished, root and branch, from the 
thoughts and homes of the people. 

It is surely not incongruous or pre- 
sumptuous for an ambassador of Christ, 
with the tradition of centuries of teach- 
ing supporting him, to speak of what he 
must and ought to know concerning the 
application of those Christian principles 
which are vital to the guidance of Chris- 
tian adults all over the world. Ifa priest 
may not speak, who may? 

But it is rather as a citizen than as a 
priest that I enter into this controversy. 
And first of all I want to make my chief 
object in writing this article quite clear. 
It is not to exhort or advise my fellow- 
citizens to enter into the married state; 
that is a question which they must 
answer individually for themselves. 
Neither is it to advocate large families 
in all cireumstances; for some parents’ 








either cannot, or do not, make provision 
for the support, nourishment, and educa- 
tion of a large family, and sometimes, 
through delicate health, women cannot 
bear or rear any more little ones. But 
then the restriction must be due simply 
to moral restraint and self-control. But 
my object in writing is, as a British 
citizen who cannot fail to recognize the 
gradual trend of the nation toward 
selfish and individualist hedonism, with 
a consequent appalling amount of per- 
sonal unhappiness, resulting in great 
measure from the positive repudiation 
of marital obligations, to ask my fellow- 
countrymen this question: ‘‘Are the 
homes of England still the foundation of 
England’s greatness, or are they being 
tampered with, not to say undermined, 
by selfishness, luxury and sin?” As a 
priest who has seen much misery and 
moral depravity in many cities and on 
several continents, I might repeat this 
same question with even still more em- 
phasis and earnestness. 

At the outset I am met by the anti- 
national Socialist, who retorts: 


Don’t prate about English homes or 
the State. What are they to me; and 
what am I to them? I do not accept 
the idea of the omnipotence of the State. 
Why should I sacrifice myself for that? 


We need not, for the moment, debate 
the question whether or not the State 
has omnipotent control over its citizens, 
but anyhow this much is certain, that 
no man, in the present stage of civiliza- 
tion, where States are for the most 
part compacted and fully organized, 
can for a moment reasonably pretend 
to regard himself as an independent 
unit, free from the obligation of serving 
the State. 

You cannot [as Mr. Lloyd-George 
in his characteristic way said recently 
at Conway], you cannot run a war as you 
would a Sunday School picnic, a num- 
ber voluntarily bringing something, 

- and others lounging about taking ad- 
vantage of what the others have done. 
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I contend, then, that a man who 
realizes that he is a member of a State, 
be he Socialist or not, is a debtor to it, 
and is bound by principles of the strict- 
est justice to render it service. 


When one of these fellows (anti- 
national Socialists) babbles about his 
life and personality being sacred, when 
another declares that the War is no 
quarrel of his, and when a gang of others 
denounce military service as tyranny, 
they are talking humbug. 


Yes, indeed, for when you accept the 
benefits provided you by the State— 
benefits of personal immunity, of com- 
fort, of culture, of justice, and of free- 
dom—you are morally bound in return 
to help the State when, for instance, 
she is waging a just war, and she calls 
upon you to rally to her nan and to 
fight for her honor. 

Men and women who have chosen 
the married state as their condition in 
life are no less under a most serious 
obligation to the State. They must 
contribute to the upkeep of the popula- 
tion, and so must refrain from making 
use of positive and artificial measures 
for limiting their families. They must 
not do that which cannot fail to do 
serious harm to the State. They too 
must serve the State. 


We cannot raise the race [says Dr. 
Saleeby in another context, but the 
words admirably suit the present one] 
by degrading individuals. Whatever 
lowers the humanity of fathers and 
mothers, whatever elevates the physi- 
ological above the psychological,the body 
above the mind, is an enemy to the race 
and no method for its regenerators. 


The physical organism takes its own 
revenge for any abnormal or vicious 
use of its functions. Such abuse im- 
pairs strength, it lowers vitality, it 
demoralizes the national character. 
It is a crime against the State. 

But if we regard marital relations 
from the point of view of Christian 
morality it is utterly revolting to the 
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Christian conscience (and this, I think, 
is universally admitted by the Christian 
Churches) that functions ordained by 
God for the procreation of the family 
should be positively misused and diverted 
from their chief and proper object, and 
exercised instead for the gratification 
of sense, to the deliberate exclusion of 
every other rational end. Even upon 
the supposition that a man does not 
believe in a personal God, as I greatly 
fear some of my countrymen do not, 
still, the use of bodily functions merely 
for pleasure, to the exclusion of every 
rational end, is a rebellion against right 
reason and a degradation of human 
nature. Often enough such revolting 
action entails a burden of physical suf- 
fering not on the woman only, but on 
man also. Truth to tell, God will not 
be mocked nor His laws defied with 
impunity. 

And this brings me to what I have to 
say about the appalling decline of the 
national birth rate. In writing about it, 
some statistics are necessary; but I wilt 
endeavor to present as few as possible. 

Followers of the neo-Malthusian 
school, who elaborate statistics, under- 
take to prove to their own satisfaction 
that the tall in the birth rate down to 
a certain point is a blessing to the 
country. I do not propose to 
discuss the population problem from 
an economic standpoint, but my con- 
tention is that the result of the teaching 
of this particular school is absolutely 
and limitlessly a national curse. Alas! 
there are even some individuals who 
regard their newly discovered so-called 
principles of Eugenics as the advent of a 
new era of prosperity and blessing to 
England. 

I have no quarrel with correct prin- 
ciplies of Eugenics, but the Eugenist 
ought not to forget that Eugenics must 
rank as the handmaid of religion, not 
as her master. Servants, we are told, 
must not forget their place. Nor do I 
find fault with the working hypothesis 


called the survival of the fittest. By a 
prudential limitation of births among 
all classes of people, this school of race- 
refiners and quality-growers contends 
that our nation will be better equipped 
to fulfil its world-wide mission and to 
attain its high and noble destiny. It 
assures us we are going to keep people 
alive much longer; and the residue, 
though small, will be very fit indeed; 
Samsons in strength and Daniels in 
judgment! But still it will be small, 
will it not? It will still possess the 
mortal heel of Achilles; and the acci- 
dent of war, or of famine, or of pesti- 
lence, in spite of all precautions, may 
easily bring the race with all its boasted 
excellence to a premature grave. 

No statistician will convince me that 
a progressively declining birth rate 
makes for anything but national dis- 
aster. It means the triumph of death 
over life; not the shout of victory, but 
the wail of defeat. ‘Britons,’ I 
break in to ery out, ‘‘hold your own!” 

The death rate may be lowered; it 
has been lowered in recent years, as 
also has the rate of infant mortality 
been reduced from 150 per 1000 births 
in 1900 to 95 in 1912; a splendid record, 
which means the saving of 50.000 in- 
fants who by the tables fifteen years 
ago would have died. But even now 
for every soldier who lays down his life 
for his country, there is a baby lost at 
home. In 1914 the figures of infantine 
death rate in England and Wales 
reached 92,166 out of 878,822 births. 


The Women’s League of Service, found- 


ed in 1910 to unite women in a common 
bond, to further the interests of mother- 
hood, and to help and befriend mothers 
and babies, is doing a much-needed 
national work in mother craft and baby 
welfare. Much may be hoped for in 
this direction, but this alone will not 
save the nation. The limit in the 
reduction of the death rate must sooner 
or later be reached; and when it is 
reached, no skill or device or healing 
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art will be able to infuse vigor into 
aged bodies, and so compensate for the 
unnecessary sacrifice of infant life, or 
the selfish avoidance of parenthood. 
Human tendencies must always be 
reckoned with. People will always 
follow the easier path, especially if it be 
pconounced safe. You cannot philoso- 
phize, or legislate, or dragoon people 
into having a large number of healthy 
children when all the time your neo- 
Malthusian is teaching that they ought 
to have fewer. Alas! our people, in- 
stead of turning deaf ears to this vile 
instruction, are proving only too sadly 
docile to it. The tenets of this new 
philosophy are poisoning the springs 
of our national life. Later on, what 
will the stream be like? 

Surely nobody would care to deny 
that the birth rate of this country, 
speaking for the present only of England 
and Wales, is not what it should be, or 
what we should like it to be in view of 
the number of the married. This de- 
pressing phenomenon, not peculiar, 
indeed, to this land, has been at- 
tributed, among other causes, to a de- 
cline in natural fertility. This, I take 
it, is a contention that cannot be 
supported by facts. Anyone who has 
the slightest acquaintance with the 
poorer districts of our cities, knows 
that the lack of children is not in the 
slums. The crying need of children is 
to be observed in the better homes. It 
is in the ‘‘West-ends’”’ of our chief 
cities that you miss troops of bright- 
eyed, laughter-loving, romping chil- 
dren, and what ought to be the bone, 
blood, and muscle or our future citizen- 
hood. If this state of things is to 
continue, what else can it mean but 
that the State will in the near future 
have to be recruited more and more 
from its less well-grown, finely set-up, 
vigorous and healthy element:. Its 
stronger and better stock, physically 
speaking, meanwhile is well on the 
high-road to ultimate extinction. The 
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bare thought of the possible disap- 
pearance from our midst of such fine 
fighting stuff ought to sound a note of 
alarm to all the country. 

The neo-Malthusian at once cries 
out: ‘Teach the poor also to limit their 
families, and let us have fewer weakly, 
defective children.”” Granting their as- 
sumptions, the logic is sound. We 
have now to show how immoral and 
anti-social those assumptions are. 

Meanwhile, with all theic efforts to 
spread their vile, anti-national doc- 
trines, Malthusians have produced as 
yet, thank God! not much effect upon 
our wage-earning fellow-citizens; while, 
as I have said, this mischievous teach- 
ing is actually penetrating and per- 
meating those homes in which potential 
lives can least of all be spared; homes 
from which have enlisted those glorious, 
clean-cut, well-knit frames to which I 
have referred with so much national 
pride. 

It is interesting to note that M. 
Jacques Bertillon, the eminent French 
statistician, gives a table showing the 
annual births per 1000 women, aged 
from fifteen to thirty years, in dif- 
ferent quarters of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
London, representing six grades, from 
the very poor to the very rich. In all 


‘these four capitals, fertility is greatest 


among the poorer classes, while it 
gradually diminjshes as comfort and 
luxury increase. May it not, then, be 
fair to argue that these four nations are 
being actually populated from the 
poorer and needier sections of the com- 
munity—often, indeed, from the bodily 
unfit and the mentally deficient? What 
a commentary upon the neo-Malthu- 
sian Gospel! 

This state of affairs, it will be an- 
swered, only proves that the new doc- 
trines have not as yet completely made 
their way into the consciousness of the 
hand-worker; so you must not blame 
the doctrine. But what I want to know 
is this: when it shall have made its 
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way thither, where will then be the 
children of the better stock? If it is 
irksome to have even one child, why 
have any? If you may lawfully avoid 
having a second, why not avoid having 
the first? Once on the downward 
slope, and free from the control of 
morality, what shall prevent the mere 
pleasure-seekers from ending in the 
abyss? When the workers begin to 
limit their families, the well-to-do will 
cease having families at all. 

Strange that even a slight acquain- 
tance with human tendencies should 
teach these doctrinaires so little prac- 
tical wisdom. Alas! their real mission 
would seem to be planning a national 
cemetery and scheming to fill it, leav- 
ing England, like Rachel, in tears over 
her little ones that are not. 

Many causes, we may grant, concur 
at present to render the birth rate low. 
Some of them are inevitable, others are 
not so. It is probably inevitable at 
present that the birth rate should be 
lower than usual, because of the in- 
creased prices of food, because of small 
separation allowances, because of the 
absence of so many married men from 
home, and of the actual deaths of pro- 
spective husbands. In view of these 
facts, numerous as ‘‘war-weddings”’ 
have been, the marriage rate has been 
sensibly lowered by the War. 

But we must bear in mind that the 
décline in the birth rate began long 
before any of these causes came into 
operation. Making the fullest allow- 
ance for the fact that the year 1876 
showed a high birth rate, the following 
figures point to a rapid and alarming 
decline since then. The figures have 
reference only to England and Wales 
for quinquennial periods, from 1861 
to 1910. These are the average births 
per 1000 of population: 1861-65, 35.1; 
1866-70, 35.3; 1871-75, 35.5; 1876-80, 
33.3; 1881-85, 33.5; 1886-90, 31.4; 


1891-95, 30.5; 1896-1900, 29.3; 1901-— 
05, 28.2; 1906-10, 26.3. 


The last average, 26.3, is for the 
period of 1906 to 1910. In 1915 the 
birth rate declined to 21.9, and now it 
has fallen to 19.5. But this actual 
low rate may be in some measure due 
to the War. Unfortunately, however, 
if we take the average, year by year, 
the same steady decline is to be ob- 
served. Thus for the ten years 1904-13 
the birth rate was as follows:—27.7, 
27.1, 27.0, 26.3, 26.6, 25.7, 25.0, 24.4, 
24.0, 24.0. Observe, this falling rate 
was not due to fewer marriages, for 
during these same ten years the mar- 
riages per 1000 of the population were: 
14.7, 14.7, 15.0, 15.2, 14.5, 14.1, 14.3, 
14.6, 14.8, 14.9. 

The birth rate in 1913 was therefore 
lower than during those years, 1908-9- 
10-11, when the marriage rates were 
dictinetly less. 

The actual fertility of marviages is 
practically the dominant factor in the 
natural increase of the population. If 
the death rate has declined, as it has 
done; if infant mortality has been con- 
siderably checked, as cannot be denied; 
if emigration has been practically 
balanced by immigration, as it has; 
then we ought to expect the natural 
increase in the population to be an 
index of the fertility of marriages. 

That infant mortality has fortunately 
been checked, will be at once apparent 
from the following figures: Infant 
mortality per 1000 births of children 
who did not survive for twelve months: 
From 1890 to 1899: 151, 149, 148, 159, 
137, 161, 148, 156, 160, 163. From 1900 
to 1912: 154, 151, 138, 132, 145, 128, 
133, 118, 121, 109, 105, 130, 95. In 
1913 and 1914, 105 and 110; in 1915 
it was 128, and in 1916, 114—showing 
a slight increase, but yet a considerable 
decline on the figures of the ’nineties. 

In spite of this decrease, where we 
should have expected a natural in- 
crease in the population, we find in- 
stead a shrinkage; therefore the actual 
fertility of marriages is declining not 
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only in comparison with the ’seventies 
and the ’eighties but with nearly every 
other period. Thus: 


England and Wales 
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Now the falling off in fertility be- 
comes still more alarming when we go 
into homes almost anywhere in Eng- 
land and find, as most regrettably we 
do find, a growing preponderance of 
families consisting of not four or 
even five persons but of three only. Of 
the 314 areas comprised in the census of 
1911, it is astonishing to observe that 
only forty-six show .a majority of 
families (per 1000 families) containing 
more than three persons in each. The 
following table shows the average num- 
ber of persons in the families (per 1000 
families) in the Administrative Counties 
and their aggregates of Urban and 
Rural Districts, in County and Metro- 
politan Boroughs, and in those Urban 
Districts of which the population ex- 
ceeded 50,000 at the census of 1911: 
Number of Persons 

in Family 
England and Wales 194 «181 ~=«144 
London 185 164 129 
Total of County Boroughs 193 185 148 
Total of Urban Districts (exclusive 

of London and the County Bor- 

oug 196 187 149 
Total of Rural Districts 194 177 140 
Total of Urban Districts (inclusive 

of London and the County Bor- 

oughs) 193 183 145 

It will be of interest, in passing, to 
notice that the areas which showed a 
larger proportion of families of four 
persons than of three in the family are 
mainly in the Northern Counties; thus, 
for example, in Birkenhead, Durham, 
Gateshead, Sunderland, Liverpool, 


Bootle, Manchester. St. Helens, Sal- 
ford, Warrington, Wigan, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Middlesborough, and Barns- 
ley. The list might be continued with 
very little variation. Thus it appears 


that the population is recruited more 
from the industrial sections of the 
community, though slowly enough from 
them. The more highly educated and 
leisured classés are not contributing 
their share to the population. They 
are, some of them anyhow, enjoying 
the privileges of the married state 
while shirking its responsibilities. I 
sometimes wonder what can be their 
outlook upon life, what are their ideas 
of patriotism, and whether they realize 
they are bleeding our nation to death. 

It has been asserted that increased 
nutrition diminishes fertility, whilst, 
on the other hand, a limited or deficient 
nutriment increases it. This is not so. 
“‘Fullness of bread and idleness’’ war 
against morality but not against 
fertility. The well-to-do provide their 
country with small families not be- 
cause of high living but of low 
thinking. I grant that Doubleday’s 
True Luw of Population is against me, 
but so far from being proved or even 
antecedently probable, facts militate 
against his contention. 


It is highly improbable [says Dr. 
Newsholme] that the average nutrition 
of French wives is so much higher than 
that of Irish wives as to account for a 
difference in corrected birth rate of 
21.6 and 36.1 per 1000 of population, 
or to account for the difference between 
28.4 and 35.7 in England and Prussia 
respectively; nor yet, more strikingly 
still, for the difference between 16.7 
(1901 corrected birth rate) in Paris 
and 35.4 in Dublin. 


Nor is it any more likely that fertility 
diminishes with intellectual and moral 
development, as Herbert Spencer main- 
tained, nor with changed conditions, 
after «ll not so very variable in Europe, 
as Darwin contended. 

Observe this: Whetham gives the 
results of a hundred fertile marriages 
for decennial periods from 1831 to 1890 
taken from families who have held their 
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title to nobility for at least two pre- 


ceding generations: 
Number of 


to eac! 
Fertile Couple 
Period 
1831-40 . 7.1 
1841-60 . ‘ ‘ . - about 6.1 
1871-80 . 4 : . . «44 
1881-90 . ° . ° e 


During this period fertility was re- 
duced by more than 50 per cent. It is 
inconceivable that so terrible a reduc- 
tion in fertility was due to greater in- 
tellectual development on the part of the 
parents, or to enormously changed con- 
ditions in their living and environment. 

Is it not true to say that women of 
the leisured and upper middle classes 
not very uncommonly limit their 
families to one or two children because 
they want more leisure and money for 
passing pleasures, or because some other 
equally selfish motive inspires their 
lives and actuates their conduct? 
Again, do not some restrict the num- 
ber of their offspring, as they do the 
number of their servants, according to 
the rise or fall of their incomes; and are 
not others actuated in this matter by 
motives of nealth? The family doctor 
warns them that theic constitutions 
will break down under the strain of 
further child-bearing. And yet, if these 
motives of conduct and this philosophy 
of life become predominatingly opera- 
tive, the eight or ten children of the 
slums—or let us say, for fear of exag- 
geration, the five or six of the slums— 
must, at all cost to the nation, be kept 
alive, fed, clothed, taught and inspired 
by high ideals and lofty ambitions, lest 
the race degenerate and sink more and 
ever more rapidly into a silent grave. 
We might possibly, as a nation, afford 
to lose 100 children out of very 1000 
if all those remaining had a chance of 
becoming strong, healthy, virile, and 
valorous citizens. But the majority 
do not. Accidents, poverty, disease, 


malnutrition take a heavy toll of them, 
so that, as has been pointed out, the 
natural increase in the population is 
showing an ever-growing decline. 
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Observe, it is not only by fighting 
infant mortality in our mean streets 
and slum alleys, but also, and much 
more so, by filling the cradles in fash- 
ionable quarters, and in suburban dis- 
tricts, that every lover of this country 
and of lofty ideals should look for the 
recruiting of the race. 

In the existing conditions in Europe 
[says Whetham] it is necessary, in order 
that a nation should maintain its quality 
and its number unaltered, that an aver- 
age of about four children should be 
born to each marriage which produces 
children at all. Allowing for accidents 
of life and other untoward circum- 
stances, a nation, or a section of a 
nation, which normally produces less 
than four children to a fertile marriage, 
may take its place among the failing 
forces of humanity, and its character- 
istic qualities, whether good or bad, will 
eventually disappear with those of the 
bison, the elk, the buffalo, and the dodo. 


Alas, how truly sings the poet ‘‘ Where 
wealth accumulates and men decay!” 
Women assure me that the falling birth 
rate is due less to them than to their 
husbands. There is no lack of causes 
to which the horrible curse is due. 
Abroad it is certainly the man who is 
the worse offender; at home I am not 
prepared to say. 

In addition to the decrease in effective 
fertility, many other factors, as I have 
said, go to cause a low birth rate and a 
high infant mortality, chief among 
which are the postponement of mar- 
riage to a later age, self-indulgent 
living with gross practices, and habits 
of intemperance. Nor must we over- 
look penury with its train of bad 
economic conditions. For example, the 
average death rate in one-room tenements 
is about 32 per 1000, while in the two- 
roomed it is about 21 per 1000, and in a 
four-roomed tenement it falls to 11. 
For one-fifth of our population there is 
no room to live, let alone to thrive and 
build Empice defenders! 

Prudential, not to say selfish, con- 
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siderations deter many young people, 
especially young men, from entering 
upon the married state. Until they 
have made such provision as_ will 
enable them to live more comfortably 
than their fathers lived or even they 
themselves have lived, they refuse to 
entertain the idea of marriage. They 
regard it as a luxury. ‘‘Why has Mr. 
Smith changed his occupation of rail- 
roading to work in a bank when he 
seemed to be so much interested in the 
former?” asked a lady of one of her 
acquaintances, who was himself in the 
railroading business. ‘‘I’m afraid I 
am responsible for that,’’ was the reply. 
“T told him that if he stayed where 
he was he could not marry until he was 
thirty-five.’ I remarked to the lady 
that this seemed to me to imply a very 
exaggerated standard of what was nec- 
essary for marriage. ‘‘Yes,’’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘it is a pity chat young people 
should think so much of pleasure as to 
miss happiness.” 

A very large percentage of the wealth 
spent in wasteful extravagance by the 
money-making classes might well be 
devoted to relieving the necessities of 
other classes cruelly punished by the 
War, and overwhelmed by the present 
price of life’s goods and chattels and 
produce; and a very fine contribution 
it would be to the nation to assist 
indigent fathers and mothers who are 
willing to restore the falling manhood 
of the race to its normal strength. 
Not that immense charities and philan- 
thropic deeds have not already been 
done. But there still remains a ter- 
rible wastage of wealth that ought, in 
common fairness to the State, to be 
diverted from the purchase of such 
articles and fancies as costly cosmetics, 
as furs and jewelry, as dainty footwear, 
and perky headgear—all so out of 
place—indeed, during war-time, vul- 
gar. These little weaknesses and petty 
vanities may not be in themselves of 
much: importance, but unfortunately 
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they imply, in the present national 
crisis, too much inordinate, self-cen- 
tered activity. On our hoardings we 
are being reminded all day long that 
extravagance in dress is not only bad 
form but unpatriotic; and now the 
National War Savings Committee has 
still more emphasized the note struck. 
Ladies are being actually told what 
they may not and what they may wear. 

I have before me a letter from a friend 
who speaks from certain knowledge 
when he says: 


A superintendent in one of the largest 
stores in London told me the other day 
that never in the course of his experience 
had he known such extravagant pur- 
chasing as just now. Enormous quan- 
tities of expensive furs had been sold 
off, with a rush, almost as soon as the 
sale was announced. As regards foods, 
the demand for the most expensive 
articles is very noticeable. The sale of 
sweets, and especially of small fancy 
cakes, is quite a phenomenon. You will 
find [he continued] that nearly all the 
big drapery stores and shops of London 
are either opening new departments 
for the sale of these cakes, or enlarging 
and extending existing departments. 

As regards the “‘beauty specialists” 
and their so-called ‘‘Complexion Treat- 
ment”’ and other nostrums, of course, 
the lotions and ointments and creams 
are for the most part quite worthless, 
but they serve to extract money from 
the purses of women whose minds are 
more unhealthy than their skins. They 
pander to diseased imagination. 


It is some comfort to know that the 
‘‘Astol,”’ the ‘‘Astine,” and the ‘‘As- 
tinol”’ purchased by ‘‘Great Britain’s 
greatest beauties are always kept in their 
traveling bags.’’ The best place for them. 

Read this too: 


In Regent Street yesterday a-repre- 
sentative of one of the London Dailies 
met one young lady in blue boots, about 
two dozen in tan and yellow boots, some 
six or seven in white and check boots, 
one in claret-colored boots, and one in 
mauve. A passion for very high and 
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brightly colored boots is by no means 
confined to the young and frivolous. 


These indulgences in vanity are ex- 
hibitions of bad form in time of war and 
mourning; they manifest an absence of 
soul-culture, and a lack of self-reverence 
and self-control. 

As regards cosmeties, here is an 
almost incredible description from a 
London paper of the 19th of April: 


In the three hours’ treatment—hours 
taken from national and much-needed 
work—women are being fitted with 
face masks, composed of cucumber, 
barley, vinegar, and often out-of-season 
strawberries. Baths of oatmeal mixed 
with violet leaves are a refreshing form 
of muscle relaxation. A paste of lemon 
juice and tomatoes forms a whitening 
mixture, into which the hands are 
dipped before manicure. All these are 
foodstuffs needed by the nation; the 
amount used by beauty doctors tends 
to raise the prices. The serious point 
about these beauty establishments is 
the waste of women’s time, and even 
more, the waste of material needed for 
human consumption. 


The strange part of the business is 
that you are set down as hypercritical 
and cruelly rude if you venture to make 
passing comment deprecating -.these 
extravagant follies. What hope is there 
of amendment in the future when there 
is no recognition ot fault or frailty in the 
past? 

Fancy prices are extended, as is well 
known, to the purchase of pet dogs, 
fondled and scented, bejeweled and 
frocked, while human babes are dying 
for want of wholesome milk and decent 
clothing. Not that dogs should not be 
bred and fed and cared for; but let us 
remember that a whole litter of prized 
pets can never replace, as the infant 
in the cradle may, a fallen drummer- 
boy in khaki. I believe there are more 
petted dogs than petted children in 
London. One woman writes to tell 
me she always goes into mourning for a 
defunct dog, and that she firmly be- 


lieves she will meet her deceased pets 
in the next world. She does not say 
where! 


Years ago [says another London paper 
for the 6th of April] Father Bernard 
Vaughan thundered against ladies who 
paid 51. an ounce for Yorkshire terriers 
and more for a Peking. Champion 
Chuesh’s little body was said to be 
priced at double that rate. 


In another paper I read: 


I, too, had reason to think of the 
country, to wonder what we were 
coming to, when I recently passed 
through the Burlington Arcade. I saw 
there a shop window devoted entirely 
to comforts for dogs—clothing for dogs, 
silver collars at half-a-guinea and more, 
collars blue and yellow and green, linen 
collars with bow ties, waterproof rain- 
coats, toothbrushes, closed-in baskets 
with satin curtains, goggles, bangles, 
soap—all for dogs. I went inside and 
was given a price list of doggy comforts, 
charmingly illustrated by a well-known 
artist. Later I saw in the street a 
woman leading a dog which wore a 
colored coat with a pocket containing 
a handkerchief with which to wipe the 
dog’s nose. 


We badly want some Shylock to 
demand an ounce of such rare and 
costly stuff, so that more precious 
human flesh may have wherewith to 
live. Would it not be only human 
for frivolous people abounding in world- 
ly goods to spend fewer thousands upon 
luxuries, at least for the present, and 
to come forward with funds to help 
the nation to establish on a sound 
financial basis homes, such as those 
lately inaugurated at Woolwich and 
elsewhere, for mothers and their little 
ones? As the signatories to an appeal in 
The Times of the 8th of May said: 


It is greatly to be hoped that the 
comparatively small sum of 12,000I. 
may be contributed before the end of 
the War, so that no time may be lost 
at that moment when infant life has 
reached its maximum value. 
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But even after these ‘‘women of 
fashion”? have contributed all that 
they can reasonably afford, it would 
be no bad thing—on the contrary, a 
philanthropic, a national, and a Chris- 
tian act—for them to take a walk, 
discaleed of their dainty footwear, 
down some slum, and to follow the true 
women or society, of members of the 
great Christian Sisterhoods, and really 
smart ladies of our best aristocracy, 
doing acts of menial service for their 
poorer sisters, and to see and watch 
the world of true love and devotion 
in the slum mother’s caress of her child, 
puny and ill-shapen, ill-fed, and _ ill- 
clothed though it be; and then when 
they have grasped the situation and 
fed upon its inner beauty to come back 
home and pour into the ear of some 
frivolous sister, living for show and 
vanity, the love story discovered hid- 
den away in a garret slum. True 
maternal instinct, which is so easily 
atrophied when tethered to unworthy 
objects, or not exerted at all, becomes 
when lavished upon a little child a beau- 
tiful revelation of heaven and of God 
Himself. 

Intemperance, poverty, overwork are 
among the other factors that tell, 
indirectly at least, against a high 
birth rate of healthy children. The 
mother is overworked and obliged to 
feed herself on insufficient and un- 
suitable food, remaining at work in an 
advanced state of pregnancy, or return- 
ing to work long before she has the 
necessary strength. These factors drain 
her vitality, and, of course, her children 
are predisposed to all forms of diseases, 
without strength to shake them off, for 
the want of sufficient care and proper 
food. Though, as I said before, the 
fertility of the poor is astonishing, 
maternity conditions are so intolerable 
that there is, I much fear, a growing 
revolt against child-bearing. 

This brings me to the last factor in 
the low birth rate—namely, volitional 


sterility, or the use of artificial pre- 
ventives. 

This is not a factor conjured up by 
the imagination of any self-righteous 
pharisee. It is a fact admitted by 
crowds of witnesses who actually 
practise it; it is a fact proved by the 
large and ever-increasing sale of pre- 
ventive instruments; and alas! it is a 
fact proved by its advocacy without 
an excuse or a blush. It is a practice 
darkly hinted at, but too patently in- 
sinuated, in advertisements in daily 
papers and magazines on sale in all 
parts of the country. Other factors 
in the elimination of the unwelcome 
child are potent indeed; but this is the 
most potent of them all. Other causes 
of infant mortality can be rendered 
inoperative by the making of wise 
laws, and by stern measures of repres- 
sion. The cause I refer to, sad to say, 
is irremediable unless the atrocity of 
the result comes to be recognized by the 
inner conscience of those who practise 
it. But without the acknowledgment 
of God’s share in the governance of the 
world and its races, and apart from the 
pure but stern teaching of Christianity, 
it is becoming more and more hopeless, 
amidst the welter of ethical systems, 
to recall the Churechless multitude to a 
sense of what are the duties involved 
in married life. People are becoming 
laws unto themselves, persuading them- 
selves there is nothing wrong which 
from selfishness they want to be right. 

The testimony of letters received 
from all parts of the country since I 
ventured to denounce the ‘‘massacre 
of the innocents” by the use of pre- 
ventives, shows how widely neo-Mal- 
thusianism has spread, and how deeply 
its canker has eaten into national life, 
threatening it with irremediable dis- 
ease. Here are a few samples of them, 
with some others from other sources: 


(1) If ever I have the opportunity, I 
shall certainly advise all young men 
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and women about to marry to avoid 
having any children. 

(2) After this (suffering from child- 
birth) I said to a friend one day, “If 
only I could feel that this was my last 
I would be quite happy.” ‘Well,’ 
she replied, ‘‘why don’t you make it 
your last?” and she gave me advice. 
As a result of this knowledge I had no 
more for four and a half years. I some- 
times think that the Great Almighty 


- has heard the poor woman in travail, 


and shows her a way of rest. 

(3) Working-class women have 
grown more refined; they desire better 
homes, better clothes for themselves 
and their children. Preventives are 
largely used. Race suicide, if you will, 
is the policy of the mothers of the future. 
Who shall blame us? 

(4) When at the end of ten years I 
was almost a wreck, I determined that 
this state of things should not go on any 
longer, and if there was no natural 
means of prevention, then, of course, 
artificial means must be employed, 
which were successful, and I am happy 
to say that from that time I have been 
able to take pretty good care of 
myself. 

(5) If mothers will be wise, they will 
try not to bring poor boys into the 
world; let the ones that talk have the 
boys; give us food and we will. have 
children. 

(6) If you want the cradles fiiled, 
shut up the shops in Render it 
by legislation impossible to buy any- 
where artificial checks on population. 
Young people, and just now many 
soldiers, marry with the deliberate in- 
tention of preventing families. 

(7) If the shops in were shut up 
and the vending or possession of the 
things they sell made a penal offense, 
it would tend to preyent the decline in 
births. I can point to one fellow living 
at the rate of 15001. per annum, said 
to be a partner in such a business. 

(8) “If I had my time over again I 
would have an empty cradle.” The 
writer continues with strange incon- 
sistency, ‘‘I love my children and they 
fove me, and I miss my pet every day.” 
The pet was unskilfully handled at birth 








and died. “I am pleased to say I have 
only two little girls; I hope they will 
never fill a cradle.” 

(9) Why are you so down upon the 
women? Blame the men. But for the 
men, who want a good time, and money 
to bet on horses, or anything at all, 
there would be thousands of more 
babies born in England. 

(10) Before you begin to preach from 
the text ‘Fill the Cradle,” kindly ar- 
range with Government and municipal 
authorities to provide standing room 
for the cradle. I have four kiddies 
of my own, and my husband some- 
where in France. Do you think people 
will let me rooms? Not a bit of it— 
me and my children are beggars and 
wanderers. Nobody will have my chil- 
dren, and municipal tenement houses 
are no better. Wherever I go I am 
told, ‘‘We can’t have them,”’ and I am 
turned into the streets. 

(11) I am a navvy, and Jim beside 
me is a dock laborer. We always read 
what you have to say, but about 
this birth rate, although you may 
be all right, we can’t do nothing at all. 
We are crowded out. How can you 
raise a family when there is one room 
or two at most in tenement houses to 
rear them in. Your crusade, Father, 
‘*Fill the cradle,’’ must be carried on 
in the West End, not down here. It’s 
queer example, the moneyed folk, our 
so-called better classes, sets us. We 
did ought to be paid for raising a 
family, but they ought to be penalized 
for not producing cradlefuls. 

(12) I have three lovely children, 
and my husband is always asking for 
more, but if you knew the ridicule and 
banter it has subjected me to from my 
women friends you would not blame 
but pity me. They swarm around 
you, and just when you need sym- 
pathy most of all they pour out vitriol 
into your soul, saying, ‘‘How can you 
be so silly? It is so middle-class to 
have more than two, so vulgar and 
immoral. Why, you surely don’t want 
to take your ideals from the farmyard, 
or from the rabbit-warren?” Is it 
really immoral, Father, to have a big 
family? Anyhow, nothing in this world 








would induce me to go through these 
sneers and jeers again. 

One cannot but sympathize with the 
unfortunate mothers who, on the one 
hand, are exhorted to fill the cradle, 
and, on the other, are told there is no 
standing room for it, or are assured that 
to fill it often is ‘‘ vulgar and immoral.” 

Tenement houses built out of rate- 
payers’ earnings ought to make pro- 
vision for families, and not for married 
couples only. .Local authorities are 
doing bad work for the country when 
they discourage—nay, disallow on their 
premises—the troops of little ones 
whom God sends to us to replace our 
men who have fallen in a righteous 
cause. 

The Government ought to deal with 
this housing problem, the incidence of 
which is threatening to drive the hand- 
worker to throw off ‘‘the yoke” of 
parentage, and to make no contribu- 
tion to the common stock. If some- 
thing is not done in the way of pro- 
viding decent houses within the rent- 
reach of the urban and the rural bread- 
earners, the use of immoral means of 
birth-prevention will spread still more. 
We shall have to make our cemeteries 
larger and our nurseries smaller. There 
will be more coffins than cradles needed 
in England, once known as “The island 
of ideal homes.’”’ In the enemy’s 
country there is a movement to fine 
bachelors and to release from all taxes 
families with six children. There is 
talk, too, of planning garden cities with 
special provision for children. What 
are we at home going to get busy about 
with the view of encouraging child 
culture? 

The foregoing letters would cer- 
tainly seem to show that there is a large 
body of opinion in England that is 
aver-e to childbearing and avoids it by 
artificial means. This aversion is by 
no means confined to women; men are 
every bit as bad. When these means 
of prevention fail, recourse is had to 
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even more drastic measures—namely, 
to infanticide and abortion. 

I am satisfied, after going into the 
matter, that these two vice’ are widely 
and commonly practised in large towns. 
Some areas are more notoriously ad- 
dicted to these evils than others. There 
are good reasons for thinking that the 
number of volitional abortions is grow- 
ing and spreading, large as it already 
unfortunately is. 

But it is not in the least surprising 
that this is so, because these practices 
have been advocated by men in res- 
ponsible positions, who have taught 
women, both by the inculeation of 
wrong principles of action and by 
positive indication of means, how to set 
themselves free from the yoke of mother- 
hood. How much better it would be 
to teach them mothercraft! A few 
illustrations of this evil teaching must 
suffice. It is stated by Drysdale, in 
The Small Family System (and I take 
the statement on hisauthority, not being 
able at present to verify it) that Sir 
James Barr in his presidential address 
to the British Medical Association at 
Liverpool, 1912, made the unproved 
and unprovable statement that ‘‘ Utility, 
as long ago pointed out by John Stuart 
Mill, lies at the basis of all morality.” 
If persons in authoritative positions 
embark upon such philosophy as this, 
is it any wonder that the birth rate 
should depend upon personal con- 
venience and pleasure? If such moral- 
ity were to obtain among our people 
generally we should soon be forced to 
learn better from caged jungle beasts in 
Regent’s Park. 

Explicit recommendation of preven- 
tive methods has been made, not only 
by some distinguished men at home, 
but even by eminent members of the 
medical profession abroad. Their quasi 
ex cathedra utterances on the subject 
are really accepted in England by the 
many who argue that doctors ought to 
know what they are talking about, and 
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could not, surely, as highly qualified 
physicians, recommend anything that 
was immoral or even indelicate. I am 
proud to say that I do not believe there 
are many of our British doctors or sur- 
geons who would dream of sullying 
their reputation, or of abusing their 
position as medical advisers, by recom- 
mending their patients in time of 
trouble to resort to such practices as I 
have referred to. 

The neo-Malthusian agents, on the 
contrary, extend their activities to the 
most unexpected places. I know of a 
case—probably by no means isolated— 
where a purveyor of artificial checks on 
births sent advertisements to a clean 
English lad just out from school, ad- 
vising him to begin at once to learn all 
about indispensable outfits for young 
men wishing to see life. 

A few days since I was walking down 
a much-frequented area when I noticed 
a signboard ‘‘Stop and see our window.” 
I, for one, did so, and there spread out 
before me was a sight which made me 
cross the threshold and suggest to the 
salesman to draw down his shop blinds 
during the day instead of at night. My 
friend behind the ccunter replied that 
his business was to supply a demand; 
that prevention was better than cure, 
etc. An innocent girl, shocked by her 
first experience in a shop, quite lately 
asked my advice about the rightness of 
selling such appliances, of which she 
said there was a steadily growing sale 
among both men and women. She 
was in the drug department of a store. 
She told me that women discussed the 
quality of these things and bargained 
for them over the counter without a 
twitch or a blush showing on their 
enameled and powdered faces! 

This is surely a poisoning of the wells 
of English life. Public opinion should 
not tolerate this tampering with the 
future healthy offspring of young men 
and women. In The Times of the 16th 
of October, 1906, it is reported that Mr. 


Sidney Webb took a voluntary con- 
fidential census among a class of 
“intellectuals,” and it appeared that 
of 120 marriages 107 were ‘‘limited,” 
the average number of children of each 
marriage being considerably under two. 
If this were to become the average 
number of children to every married 
couple throughout the land, France 
would live to write England’s obituary 
notice, with the epitaph on her tomb- 
stone: ‘‘Died of suicidal corruption.” 
God avert it! 

Cardinal Mercier, in a pastoral to 
his people before the War, reminds them 
that: 


an abominable propaganda, carried 
on by means of lectures, pamphlets, 
newspaper articles, and practical demon- 
stration, encourages the suppression 
of child-bearing, and induces parents 
to adopt homicidal practices, in cir- 
cumstances and to an extent hitherto 
unheard of. 


His Eminence goes on to say: 


Little by little, into every class of 
society, there filters a series of rotten, 
unwholesome ideas, which threaten 
danger to the child, if they do not 
render parenthood wholly contemp- 
tible. Very soon parenthood will be 
viewed, not as a duty, but as a burden 
so inconvenient that it may be—nay, 
ought to be—thrown.off. 


To what purpose, I ask, do we from 
platform and pulpit exhort the people 
to loyalty to the State when,at the same 
time from other rostrums they are being 
encouraged to undermine its founda- 
tions, and are provided with the in- 
fallible means of doing so? 

The Bishop of London in 1912, in his 
Congress Sermon at Stoke, referred to 
the ‘‘sin” of family limitation. A 
flood of protest followed. His Lord- 
ship then took occasion to write to the 
Guardian of the 27th of October, and 
say ‘‘I was by no means denouncing 
the limitation of families by self- 
control. My point is that there is no 
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check allowed by the Church except 
the check of self-control.” That is 
exactly the universal standpoint of the 
Catholic Church, and, needless to say, 
that which every priest must at all 
times take up. To this rule there is 
not, and never can be, any single 
exception—marriage is no certificate 
for mere self-indulgence, alone or with 
another. 

The resolution passed by the Lam- 
beth Conference of Anglican Bishops in 
1908 expresses, doubtless, the official 
attitude of the Established Church, 
an attitude that is certainly shared by 
the Catholic Church all over the world— 
namely, ‘“‘The Conference regards with 
alarm the growing practice of artificial 
restriction of the family, and earnestly 
calls upon all Christian people to dis- 
courage the use of all artificial means 
of restriction, as demoralizing to charac- 
ter and hostile to the national welfare.”’ 
As the appeal was to all Christian 
people, a Catholic priest would add: 
‘Besides being a grievous sin and hate- 
ful to God.” In the Catholic Church 
no penitent could receive absolution in 
confession for such practices unless 
there was purpose of amendment, and 
the promise to break from the sinful 
habit. 

The S. W. Branch of the British 
Medical Association passed the follow- 
ing resolution in 1905: 

That the growing use of contra- 
conceptives and ecbolics is fraught 
with grave danger both to the Individual 
and to the Race, and that the adver- 
tisement and sale of such appliances 
and substances, as well as the publica- 
tion and dissemination of literature 
relating thereto, should be made a 
penal offense. 


The Church Times of the 18th of 
February, 1916, summarizes the dis- 
cussions at Convocation and reports 
that Canon Deane urged the pro- 
hibition by -law of anti-conceptive 
drugs and appliances. The: Dean of 


St. Paul’s resisted this suggestion 
saying that abortion, rather than the 
prevention of conception, was the evil 
to be fought. Canon Arnott, himself 
a physician, stated that prevention of 
conception had moral and physical 
effects of the gravest kind, but it was 
practised under medical advice, such 
advice being sometimes given to young 
girls before marriage. He combated 
the view of Dr. Inge and others that 
venereal disease is not a penalty for 
sin—penalties for misdoing frequently 
involve the innocent as well as the 
guilty in all departments of life. Besides, 
his experience showed that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the disease 
was directly acquired by unchastity. 
Recently the public conscience has 
been painfully shocked by the revelation 
that one in ten persons in our large 
towns is infected with acquired or con- 
genital syphilis, and a far larger per- 
centage than this with gonorrhoea. 
Behold here a home-made curse work- 
ing ravages and ruin worse than the 
present massacre called war. In one 
great city of the Empire, whicn shall be 
nameless, it is stated that 90 men in 
every 100 of middle age, who have been 
born and reared in that city, have had 
venereal disease. Is it, I ask, true that 
one bride in four, if her ears were 
quickened, might hear in the marriage 
bells that greet her wedding vows 
the death-knell of all her future hap- 
piness? Why do not parents, before 
allowing their daughters to become 
engaged, make more thorough inves- 
tigation of the character of their 
prospective sons-in-law? If they did so 
we should be spared the sight of many 
a procession to the strains of the bridal 
march from the ‘‘lovely wedding cere- 
mony” in the church to a lifelong 
martyrdom in a loveless home. Alas! 


my voice is as that of one crying in the 
wilderness, because instead of thinking 
of an assurance of freedom from 
incurable diseases, parents, in too many 
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cases, are occupied with the thought 
of the social distinction and elevation 
for their child. 

Neo-Malthusians claim that the pre- 
vention of conception is no more than a 
continuation of the processes of civiliza- 
tion, the gradual subjection of nature 

‘to reason. But is that so? Is it not 
rather the slavish subservience of the 
spirit to the flesh? All deeper mas- 
culine education—not least man’s edu- 
cation through womanly feeling—has 
tendered to restrain the merely sensual 
element and to unite the brute instinct 
with a whole world of higher sensibili- 
ties, which veil it over and place it more 
or less in the mental background. But 
what is.the part played by the artificial 
prevention of conception? It lets loose 
the beast within one, and drives one 
away from the refining and spiritualizing 
influences of even elementary religion. 
It flings the reins of soul-control on 
the flanks of the steeds of passion, 
setting them free to go whither they 
will on the road to ruin. What is even 
worse, this evil besides being a curse 
to any nation, weakening its power of 
production, its power of defense, its 
power of intelligence, and its power of 
enterprise and energy, is also a curse 
to the individual, debasing his ideals, 
dishonoring his body, prostituting his 
God-given passions to low ends; and, 
lastly, it is a curse to the offspring, if 
there be any, for its source is tainted, 
impoverished, exhausted. Children of 
such parents show a tendency to a long 
list of diseases. They have not the 
vital force to meet and throw off sick- 
ness to which there is a fatal predis- 
position. 

It is certainly pertinent to remark 
with Foerster that the healthiest couple 
would freely use preventives and the 
sickly couple would not, for your robust 
athletic woman does not want to be 
encumbered with children, whereas 
her more delicate and home-loving 


sister finds her best solace in them. As 
Livine AGE, Vou. IV., No. 166. 


a fact, the development of these new 
doctrines is already noticeable, nor is 
any warning addressed to the well-to-do 
classes likely to succeed in throwing dis- 
credit on them. 

The greatest sufferer in this mis- 
conduct will be woman, since anything 
which increases sexual irresponsibility 
in men inflicts the greater suffering on 
woman. What a sad story of neurosis, 
neurasthenia, and various forms of 
hysterical disease consequent upon 
unnatural practices one might here 
unfold! 

The situation which will necessarily 
arise from man’s sexuality being ex- 
clusively directed towards sensuous 
gratification and being unaccustomed 
to control, will far surpass, in tragedy, 
sordidness, and poisonous consequences 
anything which could possibly arise 
from the most unlimited child-bearing. 


As a matter of fact one might write 
whole volumes in praise of large fam- 
ilies. A schoolroom full of brothers 
and sisters is a fine education of char- 
acter. Where there are many the 
children learn to give and take; they 
rub away one’s angles, they train you 
to keep smiling. I thank God I am 
one of fourteen children; though I must 
confess to a throb of jealousy regarding 
my father who was one of twenty. 

Furthermore, and this is another 
cogent reason for moral self-restraint, 
the natural instincts, as already I have 
implied, can néver be tampered with 
without both physical and moral harm 
to the individual and the declension of 
the race to lower ideals. 

Like so many other modern reform- 
ers [says Foerster], these neo-Mal- 
thusians are Utopians and _ shallow 
optimists, who refuse to perceive the 
darker side of human nature, and have 
no concrete perception of the lower 
tendencies in man which such practices 
would liberate and morbidly stimulate. 


It is the consciousness of these dangers, 
only too often and too sadly realized, 
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when man lets loose the floodgates of 
any single one of his passions without 
regard to its mission, which has prompt- 
ed the stern and uncompromising hos- 
tility of the Catholic Church to the use 
—TI do not say to the continued use but 
to the use on even one occasion—of 
these vile anti-conception devices. No 
Catholic who is unwilling to regard the 
use of these methods as a sin, or who 
expresses his unwillingness to give 
them up if using them, can, as I have 
said, be admitted to the Sacraments 
of the Church. Consequently such an 
one would cease to be a_ practical 
Catholic—he would be one in name 
only. 

It is gratifying to know that among 
all Christians there are no differences 
of opinion on this point of morality. 
All the Churches calling themselves 
Christian condemn the use of conception 
checks and anti-conception drugs. 

It is the proud boast of a modern 
neo-Malthusian, whose book shall be 
nameless, that the diminution of in- 
fanticide in recent years is to be at- 
tributed to the use of artificial pre- 
ventives. I eannot, I confess, perform 
such a feat of mental legerdemain as to 
admit the contention. 

It is true that the number of abor- 
tions, though still enormous, is relatively 
fewer since the discovery of this method 
of avoiding conception; but that is 
driving out a devil by the aid of Beelze- 
bub, and it cannot bé accounted for 
righteousness. It leaves crime un- 
touched as a whole. It teaches people 
how cleverly to elude the law. There 
is, we are assured, less alcoholism; we 
must be simple indeed to think that the 
inebriate gives up one pleasure for 
another; he takes both. In truth, no 
one can maintain that the methods of 
artificial restriction of families have 
any effect whatever on the hooligans of 
our streets, except to enable them to 
add one more vice to those they already 
possess. The very contrary of such 


baseless contentions ought to be evident 
to any man of sense, namely, that in 
the measure in which moral restraint 
is inculeated and practised, crime as a 
natural consequence will decrease. 

It ought to be evident no less that the 
extinction at the very source of a new 
potential life often means the for- 
feiture of that personal blessing and 
happiness which a new life so often un- 
expectedly brings. 

It is interesting [says an American 
writer] to hear from _ conscientious 
physicians as well as from experienced 
parish priests, and to read in volumes 
like Dr. Cook’s Satan in Society, how 
often certain practitioners’. prophecies 
have proved altogether false, and how 
often, through God’s kindly providence, 
unwelcome children brought back to 
mothers both good health and financial 
comfort—boons of which they had been 
deprived for ‘years—and how that 
youngest son or daughter, whose con- 
ception had been almost cursed, and 
attempts upon whose foetal life had 
been at least intended, became their 
aged parents’ only support. On the 
other hand, where, in compliance with 
the promptings of the flesh, unlawful 
means are used in the hope of securing 
freedom from trouble and embarrass- 
ment, both health and domestic hap- 
piness often are forever ruined. May 
we not justly apply to such cases also 
our Savior’s solemn warning, ‘‘He 
that loveth his life shall lose it’’? 

Nature works in such wise that a 
tampering with her laws brings sure 
retribution, while respect for her laws 
brings everlasting reward. 

Sin, in the Christian concept, and 
indeed all departure from Christian 
principles, especially in such a fun- 
damental matter as marriage, leads 
inevitably to the decay of the State, 
because it lets loose those passions 
in man which are wholly self-regarding 
and anti-social, and the keeping of 
which in control is therefore essential 
to the well-being, nay, to the very 
existence of the State. 
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Illicit marital relations kept empty 
the cradles of now extinct empires. 
The death rate overtook the birth rate. 
Whole peoples signed their own death 
warrants, dooming themselves to the 
grave and the name of their country to 
infamy. And all this was bartered 
away for what? For indulgence in 
practices the mention of which would 
bring the blush of shame on _ the 
face of any savage in Central Africa 
who knows not God. Compared with 
some of us these uncivilized children of 
the forest, the desert or the plains are 
ideal husbands and wives, fathers and 
mothers. What I have seen of these 
children of nature in my foreign travels 
has edified me beyond measure. They 
do not need to be reminded that what- 
ever positively and of set purpose 
frustrates, for the sake of animal pleas- 
ure, the divinely constituted end of the 
marriage act, whatever extinguishes 
in the mother the love of offspring and 
the instinct of motherhood, whatever 
puts personal or social convenience 
above the duty of caring for the child 
in the womb or of rearing it tenderly 
when born, all this degrades the in- 
dividual, extinguishing in the soul the 
semblance of a human being, and turns 
one of the sweetest, dearest, most lovely 
and precious of human instincts into 
one that is lower and baser than what is 
brutish. 

All this I say is the result of sin, for 
sin is nothing else but a repudiation of 
God’s authority over us. It is con- 
structive treason against His Divine 
Majesty. It is the ery repeated ‘I 
will not serve’’; and since God knows 
best what is best for us, individually 
and racially, these actions which war 
against His established order carry 
with them a terrible, if sometimes a slow, 
retribution. To any right-thinking be- 


liever in God the natural instinct which 
draws a man and woman together into 
the sacred state of wedlock is and must 
be an instinct ordained for wise pur- 


poses, for God’s purposes, and there 
can be only one legitimate exercise of 
the marriage rights—namely, the nat- 
ural one, the one which we know to be 
in accordance with His Divine wisdom. 
In a matter of such high moment every 
Christian must admit that the promul- 
gation of a stricter law of marriage by 
Christ, the denunciations of St. Paul 
against sins in this category, and the 
unbroken and unhesitating teaching of 
the Christian Chureh in the matter, 
can leave no possible doubt in the mind 
about the heinousness of the offense 
against God which is committed when 
there is deliberate tampering with the 
sources of human life. 

Those moderns, therefore, with their 
new-fangled doctrines concerning what 
they call the just and hygienic limita- 
tion of families by artificial checks, are 
charged with spreading an immoral 
doctrine that degrades the individual, 
that ignores sin, and defies God. They 
are endeavoring by their propaganda to 
bring this Christian country of ours, 
with its splendid traditions and with 
its multitudes of justice-loving, law- 
abiding, God-fearing citizens to a 
shameful and nameless tomb. 

But, in fairnes:, let us not forget care- 
fully to distinguish between those 
who have no children because God will 
not send them, and those who have 
none because they will not have them. 
Many and many are the devoted 
couples who live ideal married lives, 
and sacrifice much, and pray more in 
the devout hope that God will bless 
their union with fruitfulness. But for 
His Own wise ends He bestows upon 
them blessings other than those be- 
sought. Such married folk, no matter 
on what rung of the social ladder thay 
may happen to be, claim our respect 
and our sympathy quite as much as 
those who have given to the country 
sons wearing His Majesty’s uniform by 
land and on sea. We must bear in 
mind that life’s sanctity consists in 
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bearing no less than in doing the blessed 
Will of God. 

Ill that He blesses is our good, 

And unblessed good is ill; 

And all is right which seems most wrong 
If it is His blessed Will. 


Here perhaps I may be permitted to 
say that many of my correspondents 
referred to in these pages curiously 
enough express their surprise that I 
dare to exhort people to do what I do 
not myself practise. They do not 
seem to realize that my remarks about 
begetting children are not even ad- 
dressed to married folk indiscriminately, 
but to such married couples as desire 
to use the privileges and pleasures of 
wedded life. 

To those husbands and wives who 
elect to live as brothers and sisters my 
strictures in these pages can have no 
reference; there are higher interests 
even than those of the State. Man is 
more than a citizen; and of course it 
would be criminal in me even remotely 
to suggest that those who, in pursuit of a 
spiritual ideal, have taken the vow of 
celibacy, ought, in the interests of the 
country, so far to forget themselves as to 
break that vow so solemnly pledged 
before God. Priests and religious of 
both sexes so far anticipate heavenly 
conditions that they do not marry. 

Before bringing this paper to a close 
I should like to remind my fellow-coun- 
trymen that there is an element of truth 
in what a non-Catholic minister is 
reported to have said lately: 


Unless a miracle happens [he said], 
according to the law of population, 
England and the whole Christianized 
world will some time in the future— 
sooner than some of us_ think—be 
overwhelmingly Roman Catholic. 


He gives his reasons for making this 
statement. 


In the first place religion has had 
throughout the ages a very remarkable 
effect upon the birth rate. 


While Pro- 


testant England, Calvinistic Wales, 
and Presbyterian Scotland bewailed 
the fact of the decreasing birth rate 
. . . Ireland rejoiced in an increased 
birth rate—three per 1000. Roman 
Catholicism is like the Jewish religion, 
in that it places great value upon child 
life. 


In a memorandum on the state of 
social morality prepared for circula- 
tion amongst ministers of the Gospel 
at the request of the Committee of the 
Association of Irish non-subscribing 
Presbyterians and other Free Chris- 
tians, I find the following observation 
to which I call the attention of my 
non-Catholic fellow-countrymen:— 


In Great Britain, and especially in 
Ireland [says the memorandum], Ro- 
man Catholicism has an immense 
advantage over Protestantism. In Ire- 
land venereal disease may be said to 
be a Protestant disease. . . Among 
European cities we find Dublin at the 
top of the moral ideals and Paris at the 
bottom. London as a whole is bad; 
but Bethnal Green, which contains a 
large proportion of Catholics, is good. 
; Social conditions and pov- 
erty afford no explanation of the bad 
state of things. In Catholic countries 
the decay in morality, as shown by 
race suicide, coincides with diminu- 
tion of the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The state of things 
in Canada is particularly instructive. 
There we have a Catholic and Protes- 
tant population, both equally pros- 
perous, living under exactly the same 
conditions in every way except in 
regard to religion. The French Cana- 
dian is a moral man as far as race 
suicide goes, while his Protestant 
neighbor is approaching the moral 
abyss of the Yankee. In respect to 
race suicide Ireland, Austria, and 
French Canada are the brightest spots. 


It is not my purpose in these pages to 
write up Catholicism or to denounce 
Protestantism. On the contrary, I 
should like to state how humiliating and 
shocking it would be to any lover of 
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his country to feel that Catholicism 
was forging ahead in our midst, not so 
much because Catholics were so good, 
as because Protestants in the matter of 
social morality were so bad. It is for 
the Protestants of Great Britain and 
Ireland to see that in the race for nu- 
merical supremacy they do not handicap 
themselves out of the running by self- 
imposed restrictions. Muchas I should 
like to see Catholicism in its old place 
in this country, I should be’ grieved 
and ashamed to feel that it had won 
in the race for population simply be- 
cause Protestantism had too heavily 
handicapped itself by anti-conception 
practices. 

For the moment bear with me while 
T let loose my heart to ery out: Husbands 
and wives, before it is too late, let me 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 


as an Englishman who loves his coun- 
try and his countryfolk lift up my 
voice exhorting you to remember your 
high mission and eternal destiny. Leave 
to those who care not whence they 
came or whither they go all such devices 
as illicitly check the national birth 
rate. As for you, you must be the 
saviors of your country, redeeming it 
from expiring of suicidal corruption. 
Make your conjugal union seal an 
alliance between body and soul. And 
see to it, before God, that the privileges 
permitted to your sacred state shall be 
exercised not in defiance of, but in 
conformity with, those laws’ which 
Nature has ordained to serve as the 
basis of that splendid superstructure, 
seat of justice, home of freedom, land 
of fair play,—the British Empire. 
Bernard Vaughan. 





SWITZERLAND AND THE WAR. 


The Swiss Confederation is officially 
neutral. But ata time like the present, 
when civilization is in the melting-pot, 
when great ideals are at stake, when 
racial passions have been stirred to 
their depths, when the _ successful 
wooing of neutral opinion has become 
one of the recognized weapons of war- 
fare, and when events that may decide 
the destiny not only of Europe, but of 
the whole world, are succeeding one 
another almost daily—it is safe to 
assert that there can be but few among 
the vast gathering of onlookers who 
ean retain in their hearts that feeling 
of cold indifference which the word 
neutrality seems to imply, and who do 
not wait with quickening pulses the 
final tableau that is to bring to their 
champion victory and triumph or ir- 
retrievable disaster. ‘‘He who is not 
with us,’’ says the logical German, 


‘ig against us.’’ But this is to labor 


the point unduly, and in reality the 
majority of neutrals cannot be labeled 


and catalogued in so simple and satis- 
factory a manner. Private sympathies 
with a belligerent should be and nearly 
always are subordinated to national 
considerations, and the two are far 
from being incompatible. 

Since August, 1914, the calm surface 
of public life in Switzerland has been 
ruffled by many a frothing current and 
cross-current, but in spite of outside 
influences this voluntary confederation 
of French, German, and Italian under a 
single flag remains as a valuable object- 
lesson in the art and science of govern- 
ment, and stands out in striking con- 
trast to the antagonism that. still 
exists in the neighboring provinees of 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

Any inquiry into the sentiments en- 
tertained by Switzerland towards the 
war must, owing to their overwhelming 
numerical superiority, resolve itself 
largely into an examination of the 
attitude of mind prevalent among the 
German-speaking section of the com- 
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' munity. The total population amounts 
to nearly four millions, of which 70 
per cent is German-speaking, 21 per 
cent French, and 8 per cent Italian. A 
stranger might well presume that a 
country, nearly three-quarters of whose 
population was of Teutonic descent, 
would be enthusiastically devoted to the 
cause of Germany. It is the similari- 
ties, not the differences, existing be- 
tween German and Swiss that strike 
the casual visitor; in his eyes, a Swiss 
wears the same clothes, reads the same 
books, speaks the same language, and, 
in short, behaves and appears very 
much like a German. The result is 
that, although England as a whole 
feels much sympathy for Switzerland 
in her thankless and trying position, the 
German-Swiss are regarded in less well- 
informed quarters as a kind of mongrel 
“bosch” tribe. But rash presumptions, 
founded on present-day superficialities 
and taking little or no account of his- 
tory and tradition, are apt to prove 
unsound and to lead off on false trails. 

It is, of course, well known that 
during the first few months there 
was in Switzerland a very strong 
feeling in favor of Germany’s venture. 
Since that time, however, the Swiss 
have had leisure to widen their per- 
spective and to grasp much of the true 
significance of the conflicting ideals 
which are the primary causes of this 
great war. It is necessary, then, to 
glance first at the rather obvious 
forces that are at work to gain at least 
the moral support of Switzerland, and, 
secondly, to review the considerations 
which are tending today to modify 
or even alter these Germanophile 
sentiments. 

First and foremost is the question of 
language; and in this connection it 
might well be asked why, if the Swiss 
policy is to weld into one nation as far 
as possible the various elements in the 
population, are three languages all 
officially employed in so small a coun- 


try? The reply to this question is. 
first, that it would be foreign to the 
spirit of the Swiss Confederation to 
compel any part of its population to re- 
nounce its own language in favor of 
another, and, secondly, if German or 
French were to become the sole recog- 
nized language the attraction towards 
Germany or France would become too 
strong, and might even end in an 
eventual absorption or political depen- 
dence—which is just what the Swiss 
are determined to avoid. A common 
language, as that used in Germany and 
German-Switzerland, cannot but con- 
stitute a very strong bond of sympathy 
between two nations. It involves an 
almost unconscious exchange of thoughts 
and ideas, and in this case it has had 
the effect of instilling into the Swissa 
lively appreciation of German litera- 
ture and philosophy, and a profound 
admiration for German achievements in. 
science, commerce, and medicine. Com- 
pare our knowledge of American life 
and character with the tactlessness and 
ignorance displayed by the Kaiser’s 
emissaries in their dealings with the 
great Republic. America has always 
been mildly Anglophobe, yet Dickens, 
Wilde, Shaw, Kipling, and many other 
interpreters of English life and thought 
are almost as much read in the United 
States as on this side of the Atlantic, 
and with such books in their libraries 
Americans cannot be altogether ig- 
norant of our national aims and 
temperament. 

So it is with Germany and Switzer- 
land. German books and newspapers 
are to be found in abundance in nearly 
every bookshop and kiosk. The Swiss 
Press itself, like that of England or 
America, is free, and is a very fair 
reflection of public opinion. The Latin- 
Swiss organs show an unwavering, 
though seldom violent, bias in favor of 
France and the Allies. The German- 
Swiss ‘‘dailies,”’ with one or two rather 
glaring exceptions, try to take an im- 
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partial view, and though they do 
achieve some measures of success, it 
must be confessed that to English eyes 
they seem to contain an excessive 
amount of subject-matter from Berlin 
and Vienna. They can hardly be 
blamed for this, but one cannot help 
recollecting that ‘‘news’’ from the 
Fatherland is apt to be somewhat 
“‘tendancieux,’’ and by laying undue 
emphasis on so-called German vic- 
tories and on the extent of Allied 
territory occupied, it can easily give to 
a neutral, as in the case of the Russian 
retreat, an entirely false idea of the 
actual situation. The Swiss authori- 
ties do what they can to suppress in- 
flammatory articles and pamphlets, 
but the work of German propagandists 
must have been greatly facilitated by 
the community of language and ideas 
existing between the two countries. 
In addition to this, Switzerland has 
always remained outside the circle of 
great Powers that have for centuries 
been wrangling, fencing, and manceuv- 
ring one with another. Her foreign 
policy is mainly a negative one; she 
has no alliances, no colonies, no unre- 
deemed provinces, no plans for ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement, and, above all, 
no outlet to the sea. The majority of 
the Swiss, therefore, have had small 
opportunity of forming a true estimate 
of the vast resources in men and 
material controlled by France, Britain, 
and Russia combined; of the almost 
incalculable advantages that the com- 
mand of the sea carries with it; and of 
the great staying power which England’s 
insular and extra-continental position 
affords her. And since these are the 
very three factors which will weigh 
heaviest in a war of exhaustion, it is 
hardly to be wondered at if the German- 
Swiss, like some of the Balkar peoples, 
fail to see that the Allies hold the win- 
ning cards and that the downfall of 
Germany is practically assured. On 
the other hand, the Swiss have been 


impressed by the great military and 
economic strength of Germany. For 
forty years or more they have seen her 
industries, wealth, and prestige in- 
creasing with a rapidity almost un- 
precedented in history; and _ this 
mighty neighbor, towering grimly on 
their horizon, tends to blot out other 
objects and obscure their clear vision. 

Prussians do not possess the knack 
of making themselves personally popu- 
lar; but fear and self-interest will often 
accomplish what love cannot, and 
Berlin has known how to forge financial 
and commercial weapons no less ef- 
ficiently than liquid fire and machine- 
guns. The Kaiser has yet another 
ally in the Roman Catholie Church. 
It is notorious that the Central Empires 
have much in common with this ancient 
institution. Both are reactionary and 
anti-democratic; both stand for the 
maintenance of a privileged hierarchy. 
In Switzerland, as elsewhere, Roman- 
Catholicism is a center of Pro-Ger- 
manism, and Herr Erzberger has many 
a sympathizer among the Swiss Catho- 
lies. The greater part of the country 
is, as it were, worm-eaten by the 
infiltration of many thousand Germans 
whose settlement and intermarriage 
with the native Swiss must have done 
much to spread the doctrine of Prus- 
sian might and infallibility. And these 
gentry may well be regarded as poten- 
tial agents of the most unscrupulous 
Government in the world, sent to in- 
fluence and guide, if possible. the Con- 
federation into paths no less dangerous 
than those prepared for the guileless 
Turk. 

Since the summer of 1914, however, 
many a mask has been laid aside; 
whole nations convulsed with fury or 
haunted by fear cannot keep up old 
poses and pretenses. And the Swiss, 
like the rest of us, have learned to judge 
people by their deeds rather than by 
their words. No neutral with any 
pretensions towards impartiality any 








longer believes that England or Russia 
attacked Germany, or that the Belgian 
atrocities are a gross slander invented 
by the Allies. The outrage perpetrated 
on the Lusitania appeals to the imag- 
ination more forcibly than the most 
subtle of pamphlets, and no Swiss can 
think unmoved of the destruction of 
Louvain and the fate of innocent Bel- 
gium. Even in the best drilled of coun- 
tries the truth will sometimes out; and 
general statements referring to the 
anomalous position occupied by small 
nations in the scheme of things have 
from time to time cropped up. In- 
discreet Pan-Germanists, in speaking of 
Switzerland, have made use of ominous 
phrases, such as ‘‘Zollverein’’ and 
“Union of all who enjoy the Germanic 
Kultur.”” Tout ca donne furieusement 
a@ penser. At the time of the Reci- 
procity Elections in Canada, in 1912, 
Mr. Champ Clark urged in favor of the 
Agreement that it might pave the way 
towards a future American annexation 
of Canada. Rash Teutonic hints have 
had much the same effect on Swiss 
citizens as Mr. Clark’s argument had 
on Canadian voters, and the picture of 
an all-powerful Germany has lost some 
of its original attractiveness. 

Certain evilly disposed persons have 
spoken of the gulf that divides Switzer- 
land in twain; and the affair of the two 
Swiss colonels, the riot of Lausanne, 
the case of the deserter Lallemand, and 
similar incidents have shown that 
Latin and Teutonic Swiss cannot 
always think alike. In reality, how- 
ever, the division between these two 
groups is a mere ditch compared with 
the chasm that separates the pure Ger- 
man from his relative among the Alps. 
Germans seem to enjoy being inter- 
fered with and maltreated by some 
would-be man of iron. The docile 
subservience of the rank and file to 
whatever rulers fate has happened to 
give them has beceme almost proverbial. 
The few atoms of self-government that 
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the people now possess they owe 
rather to the gracious concessions of 
their masters than to any genuine 
effort on their own part. The Swiss 
have, on the other hand, throughout 
their history been noted for their love 
of political independence and freedom 
of thought. They have fought against 
the rule of overlords more desperately 
and more consistently than, perhaps, 
any other people in Europe. We are 
told that William Tell is a myth; 
nevertheless, the story of his struggles 
against the oppressor stands for Swiss 
ideals, just as much as Bismarck’s 
policy of ‘‘blood and iron,’’ which has 
been carried to such mad lengths by 
his successors, represents the ideals of 
Prussia. William Tell and Bismarek— 
such is the gulf that lies between. Here 
lies the root of the matter, invisible to 
the naked eye, but firmly imbedded 
and not forgotten. 

An Englishman, not unnaturally, finds 
it difficult to understand how it is that 
a neutral who has the opportunity of 
hearing both sides can fail to recognize 
that right is on the side of the Allies. 
A nation, he would argue, that can, in 
cold blood, commit the crimes that 
Germany has committed, and that can 
submit to the direction of the ferocious 
mediocrities of Berlin, should be re- 
garded as the enemy of the human 
race. To his mind, never before have 
the powers of Good and Evil so obvious- 
ly been contending for the mastery. 
Our German-Swiss would probably 
reply that while some of Germany’s 
methods of waging war were undoubted- 
ly highly reprehensible, the general 
conflagration had not been brought 
about by a nation of monsters craving 
for world-hegemony. It was merely 
the outcome of a natural law—the law 
that the strongest must come to the 
front. Greece, Italy, Austria, Spain, 
France, and England have all in their 
turn been aggressive countries fighting 
for world expansion. No one has 
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seriously called them in question for so 
doing. Why, then, should Germany, 
simply because her development has 
taken place at a later date, be abused 
for trying to gather a similar harvest? 
She felt herself, and was considered 
by. many to be the strongest and most 
efficient of all nations; and such being 
the case, it is no one’s fault if war 
resulted. Possession is nine points of 
the law, and of course it is to the selfish 
interest of England, France, and Rus- 
sia, who share between them the major 
part of the earth, that peace shall con- 
tinue and treaties be considered sacro- 
sanct. In reality, no treaty can be 
permanent; all treaties must be now, as 
they have been in the past, modified 
and changed from time to time to fit in 
with the rise and decline of different 
nations and peoples. That such views 
as these contain an element of truth is 
undeniable, but those who profess them 
seem to forget that, if pressed to their 
logical conclusion, they come into direct 
opposition with ethical considerations 
which with nearly every great thinker 
have had more weight than have the 
requirements of free national expan- 
sion. “Sic utere tuis ut alios non 
ledas’’ should apply to communities in 
some degree as well as to individuals. 
The attitude of the average German- 
Swiss is, then, a complex one. He 
understands the fears and ambitions 
which induced his Teutonic kinsmen 
to draw the sword; he is filled with 
admiration at the determined fight 
that they are putting up against the 
greater part of Europe; and while he 
may criticise some of their less attractive 
practices in time of war, yet in a dis- 
cussion with a partisan of the Allies 
he will nearly always seek to justify the 
cause of Germany. Like the poor 
relation of independent means and 
radical views, who in spite of himself 
cannot help entertaining a secret pride 
and reverence for the great noble who 
bears his name and stands nominally 
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at the head of his house, he will both 
feel and show a certain pleasure in the 
success of German arms. But not- 
withstanding this bias, which is almost 
instinctive with him, he would, if driven 
into a corner, admit that nothing 
would be more distasteful to him than 
that autocratic Hohenzollern and Haps- 
burg should emerge from this conflict 
with the fate of Europe in their hands. 
On the other hand, he would hate to see 
Italy, France, or Russia all-powerful 
on the Continent, and would prefer 
that neither side should win an over- 
whelming victory. To a friend of the 
Allies, the German-Swiss often has the 
appearance of being a Pro-German pure 
and simple; to his intimates, he shows 
himself to be, above all, a Swiss, and a 
man who allows his patriotism and 
better judgment to outweigh his in- 
herited prejudices and sympathies. 

The Frenchman or Englishman who 
travels from Eastern Switzerland into 
the Western Cantons will have a 
pleasant experience. Not only will he 
hear easy-flowing French in place of 
the harsh German language with its 
disagreeable associations, but he will 
also see everywhere the friendly faces 
and familiar uniform of the interned 
French soldiers, and will find on all 
sides an ill-suppressed enthusiasm for 
the Allies and for their cause. The 
French-Swiss, like their fellow-country- 
men, wish to remain neutral, but their 
sentiments about the war come so 
straight from the heart that they cannot 
be entirely hidden away under the cloak 
of official neutrality. Press and publie 
are undoubtedly less restrained than in 
la Suisse allémanique, and demonstra- 
tions of popular feeling are wont to 
take place in Geneva and Lausanne 
that would hardly be possible in Zurich 
or Basle. The reasons for this are not 
far to seek. The Latin temperament, 
with its active imagination and ready 
sympathy, is less able and accustomed 
to control its feelings than is the more 
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stolid Teutonic character; and, what 
is yet more important, the war-cry 
“‘Deutschland tiber alles,” so inspiring 
in Germany itself, can hardly be ex- 
pected to provoke frantic enthusiasm 
among foreigners, while the bitter ery of 
Belgian, Serb, and Pole cannot but find 
an echo in the land of Calvin and 
Davel. Nevertheless, these French- 
Swiss are Swiss first and Latin second, 
and, if occasion demanded, they would, 
though with tears in their eyes, defend 
their frontier from a foreign army, 
even if it were a French one. 

As a matter of fact, nothing short of 
starvation or threatened invasion could 
drive Switzerland into war, and there 
is no doubt that every Swiss would 
meet an invader in the same spirit that 
his forefathers met Hapsburg and Bur- 
gundian centuries ago. The Swiss 
form of national service has often 
been quoted as a model of its kind; and 
Germany knows that the Republic in 
the Alps, after nearly two years of 
preparation, would prove a much 
harder nut to crack than unsuspecting 
and unprepared Belgium. From the 
Allies, who are fighting for the rights 
of small nations, there is nothing to 
fear. In a word, the participation of 
Switzerland is a very remote contin- 
gency indeed. 

As this war has drawn together the 
different units of the British Empire 
by emphasizing their common tradi- 
tions and ideals, so has an armed 
neutrality in face of raging and trucu- 
lent neighbors drawn out and accen- 
tuated the latent feelings of a common 
nationality in Switzerland. The hyphen 
used in writing German-Swiss and 
French-Swiss has nothing in common 
with the one that connects the words 
German and American. However, it is 
not race or language which forms the 
essential bond of a common nationality; 
in Belgium Fleming and Walloon live 
side by side under the name of Belgian, 
and the French and Flemish languages 


are in general use. Rather is it a 
common soil, tradition and history, 
common objects, and common views on 
questions of vital importance; and these 
are just the things that all Swiss share. 
At Berne, where three races meet as 
one nation, this national spirit is most 
easily recognized, and from Berne 
outwards radiates that national policy 
in which Germanophile and Franco- 


phile sentiments alike are swamped. . 


The determination to remain neutral is 
ell the stronger because it is realized 
that undue partiality shown to any one 
of the belligerents would not only cause 
jealousy and disunion at home, but 
would also react disadvantageously on 
the economic position of the country. 

The hotel-keeping business, which 
represents more than forty million 
pounds sterling of invested capital, 
and which relies chiefly on the flood— 
today a mere trickle—of tourists and 
visitors that in normal times flows in 
from the countries now at war, is, with 
much of the wholesale and retail 
trade dependent on it, practically at a 
standstill. The position. of Switzer- 
land is well illustrated by a picture- 
postcard on sale in many of the shops. 
A Swiss soldier is seen picking his way 
gingerly and endeavoring to avoid the 
many eggs which, painted with the 
French or German colors, are scattered 
everywhere in his path. Indeed, the 
susceptibilities of neighbors, whose 
active friendship is of vital importance, 
must be offended neither by word nor 
deed. The country is poorly endowed 
with natural resources. Coal, the life- 
blood of her industries, also her dyes, 
sugar, and medicines, should come from 
Germany; nearly 60 per cent of her food- 
stuffs through France and Italy. The 
formation of responsible Importation 
Trusts has, to a certain extent, solved 
these difficulties, but the situation 
remains a somewhat delicate one. 

The making of general statements 
as co the attitude of a whole nation is 
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always a hazardous undertaking, but 
there are certain general conclusions 
to which our inquiries have led us, 
and which can safely be set down. In 
the first place, the entnusiasm which 
prevailed in German-Switzerland at 
the beginning of the war has quite 
cooled down, and Germanophile sen- 
timent has, for various reasons, con- 
siderably diminished. In Latin-Swit- 
zerland, on the other hand, sympathy 
for the cause of the Allies is keener 
than ever. At the same time, the ery 
“La Suisse aux Suisses’’ is often heard, 
and a recrudescence of national sen- 
timent overshadowing tocal and racial 
prejudice has everywhere made its 
appearance. On the economical side, 
the high cost of continued mobilization 
is running the Confederation into debt, 
and this just at the time when her 
trade is stagnating and her premier 
industry is paralyzed. Besides this, 
the country finds itself almost entirely 
dependent for its daily bread on the 
goodwill of the suspicious pelligerents 
that surround it on every side. Fin- 
aily, the feeling uppermost in the minds 
of most Swiss is an intense longing for 
as speedy an end to the war as pos- 
sible; for, while other neutrals -are 
growing rich on the necessities of the 
belligerents, or have good prospects 
of increasing their national territories 
when peace is signed, Switzerland can 
derive no possible benefit from the 
war, and can only regard it as pure un- 
diluted calamity. 

In spite, however, of a heterogeneous 
population,’ of suspicious neighbors, 
and of economic troubles, Switzerland 
is, perhaps more than any other country, 
alive to the great sufferings that hu- 
manity is undergoing and active in 
alleviating them as far as lies in her 
power. In arranging spontaneously for 
the repatriation of destitute refugees, 
for the supply of bread to starving 
prisoners, for the interchange of in- 
valids and severely wounded, in re- 


ceiving and dispatching millions of 
letters and parcels to lonely prisoners 
of war, in furnishing news of the missing 
to relations suffering the pangs of 
uncertainty, and ‘in welcoming the 
flotsam and jetsam of the hideous 
whirlpool that is raging and roaring in 
Europe, she has brought joy in place 
of despair to many thousands of anxious 
homes, and has immeasurably en- 
hanced whatever reputation she had 
in the past for generosity and disin- 
terestedness. In the midst of a strug- 
gle which is convulsing the whole 
world, there sometimes seems no room 
for neutral countries. Their position 
is often false and sometimes dangerous; 
they have to endure embarrassment and 
loss, distrust and ridicule; their internal 
differences and domestic skeletons are 
laid bare to the saeers of the world. 
But it is not unlikely that amid so 
many tarnished reputations, the white 
cross on the red background, almost 
alone of neutral flags, will emerge spot- 
less from the fiery ordeal. 

We in England have been somewhat 
apt to exaggerate the importance of 
individual freedom, and in some quar- 
ters this cult of personal liberty has 
been allowed to beget more selfishness 
and apathy towards the common good, 
and to obseure or kill that devotion to 
the welfare of the State that is called 
patriotism. Germany has gone to the 
other extreme—‘ Deutschland iiber al- 
les.” The well-being of the individual 
must be considered only in its relation 
to the well-being of the community. A 
German must not kill or swindle other 
Germans, but he may murder, rob, or 
cheat outsiders as much as he pleases, 
provided that such proceedings can be 
considered to the advantage of the 
German people as a whole. 

The Germans look on us as foolish 
sentimentalists; we call them unmoral 
savages. It may be that the Swiss, 
recognizing, on the one hand, that they 
owe much to their forefathers and to the 
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land of their birth, and, on the other, 
that every good man and true has cer- 
ta.n obligations to humanity at large, 


got within reasonable distance of the 
golden mean. Englishman and Ger- 
man alike have something to learn 





have been able to find the balance from this land of hotels and 
between these conflicting claims, have sanatoria. 
The Contemporary Review. Jacob Preston. 
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By Asuton Hitters, Autuor of ‘As It HappEnen.”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
Tue Youna GIRL. 


We had capitulated and were pris- 
oners of war. There was no help for it, 
and small disgrace to us, a little force of 
auxiliaries weakened by famine, out- 
numbered and cut Off; left without 
support or orders. 

If at the first blush our humiliation 
seemed intolerable, we were not long 
in learning that it was borne by the 
whole Grand Army of His Majesty the 
King of Prussia. 

Nor by his forees in the field alone; 


fortress after fortress had fallen at the 


first summons and without firing a 
shot. It seemed a race which should 
surrender first, and with fewest con- 
ditions, and least excuse. 

One place of strength, I forget which, 
situated upon a broad and unbridged 
river, not only did not hold out for 
an hour, but yielded to the summons 
of troops upon the farther bank, 
and provided barges and ferrymen 
to bring the victors across to take 
possession! 

O, we had abundance of countenance 
for what we had done, nor did we fear 
the taunts of our allies. What our own 
sovereign might say and do was another 
question, and one which we ruminated 
with foreboding hearts. My superior 
officers, who had thrust upon me the 
thankless service of negotiating the 
submission which they shrank from 
making in person, seemed disposed to 


round upon me’for obtaining no better 
e 


terms, and, I suspected, would offer me 
to their capricious master asa scape-goat. 

Nor was this prospect my only 
trouble, for I had made a discovery of 
so personal and disturbing a nature 
as to double my burden of perplexities, 
and to throw me into the greatest 
quandary in the world. 

This stupid, fat boy with whom I had 
encumbered myself was . . a-girl! 

I had learned this embarrassing fact 
the day before the surrender, and had 
kept it from my comrades, but doubted 
whether it would be secret much longer, 
the child beinga badactor and I a worse. 

My relations with my fellow officers, 
never cordial, had worsened since the 
addition to our party. Scarce one but 
erudged the little fellow a place by the 
fire and his morsel of rye-bread. A 
captain of artillery came near to fore- 
ing a quarrel upon me to sustain some 
peevish objection to sharing rough 
quarters with a boy. 

To such persons, whether actively or 
passively resenting the presence of the 
beggar’s brat, as they called him to his 
face, I could scarcely appeal for re- 
straint of language and gesture upon 
the score of the intruder’s sex. During 
the exhaustion and hurry of forced 
marches our individual miseries and 
the exigencies of sleeping in our clothes, 
and under any shelter, had made for 
privacy, but from henceforth we should 
probably be herded more closely than 
on bivouac, and be cursed with too 
abundant leisure. I disliked the pre- 
dica ment. 
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You will remind me that I have at- 
tempted no description of the child, 
and my excuse must be that it was not 
until the discovery of her sex threw me 
into a consternation that I began to look 
upon her. 

Whilst I thought the thing a boy, and 
a dull, fat, clumsy boy at that, I hardly 
gave him a glance or a word. He was 
welcome to my saddle, to the shelter 
of my hooded cloak, to half my ration, 
and a share of whatever I could forage 
(for it had come to that) and to such 
lying o’ nights as I could get for the 
two of us. But I confess I had little 
inclination to pet or to entertain 
him. 

Hunger, exhaustion and wet clothes 
do not promote cheerful conversation. 
I had tramped beside his stirrup faint 
with want, or colicky with hastily 
gorged meals. I had slept with him 
in my arms for mutual warmth, both 
of us wet to our skins, but had hardly 
exchanged a word with the little wretch 
who sniffed and shuddered until over- 
come by sleep. 

But, now, so marvelous an instinct 
is involved in sex, no sooner was my 
dirty-faced urchin recognized as a girl, 
than she became my master, my 
obsession, my harassing anxiety, my 
care, my responsibility, and a possible 
source of mischief! 

What had been good enough for him 
was unsuitable for her—in my eyes, I 
mean, for the child made no claims, 
and her behavior had undergone no 
change, nor had I allowed her to guess 
that she was discovered. Still, the fact 
remained. I had penetrated her dis- 
guise, my comrades would presently 
do the same. I grew hot and uncom- 
fortable when any of them glanced her 
way. Were they all blind? The thing 
was so obvious (now that I knew it), 
and each trait and inability which had 
annoyed me whilst I thought her of my 
own sex now became her admirably, 
but in no wise helped me to answer 


the question which tormented me. 
What was I to do with her? 

Our capitulation involved a few hours’ 
halt. We all needed it, the child not 
the least. After a long sleep and a full 
meal she grew communicative for the 
first time, and I discovered that she 
knew almost as little of herself as did I. 
Georgy, or Georgiana Gee, was her 
name. She could remember neither 
father nor mother, had neither brother, 
sister, nor other relative so far as she 
knew. 

She had lived in Anhalt, Hanover 
and elsewhere with her “aunt” (“But 
she is not my aunt; she said so once; I 
heard her; and I don’t love her one 
bit!’’). This person, who might have 
told us much, we had left face down 
in the mud at Grafenhaenchen with a 
French bullet in her brain. 

The child accepted her forlorn posi- 
tion without demur, as a child will; 
but to me her circumstances suggested 
her being the fruit of some unregu- 
larized union between persons of con- 


‘dition. This was no peasant’s child, 


but a young lady already grounded in 
French, English and Italian, who had 
taken lessons in dancing and deport- 
ment and the uses of the spinet and 
harp. 

I mused: was there not a touch of 
race about her? The dumb, stubborn 
courage with which, when blue with 
cold and reduced to tears, she had 
supported discomfort, had been win- 
ning my tardy respect whilst I thought 
her a boy, and now filled me with 
astonishment, for I had had little to do 
with girls of any age, nor knew with 
what stoicism quite young things will 
accommodate themselves to hardship, 
nor had I at present an inkling of the 
repression, not to say severity, with 
which my charge had been educated. 

But, I think I hear you asking, 
“* What was she like!” To which I reply, 
no beauty, and will beg you not to 
exclaim against me, for truly at. this 
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time Georgy gave small promise of good 
looks, being just a moon-faced lump of a 
gicl, too thickset, too podgy for charm 
even had she been suitably dressed. In 
a boy’s clothes, her hair clubbed, and 
her naturally rosy cheeks streaked and 
smeared with a fortnight’s dirt, her 
soft, fat hands wet, cold and grubby, 
she was unattractive. Later, when I 
had scrubbed the creature and dressed 
her more suitably (though still in the 
male habit for her safety) I found her a 
wholesome young lass, pleasantly home- 
ly, as one might say, rather than plain, 
for no one could associate that term 
with such eyes and such a mouth, both 
unconsciously seductive, the latter, 
indeed, apt to pout mutinously when 
its owner was well and comfortable. 

Her hair was a trouble to both of us. 
Whilst I thought her a boy I proposed 
to cut it short, and ’twas her behavior 
on that occasion which first excited my 
suspicion. From lying in straw it had 
got into the worst of tangles and picked 
up afew burrs. One of my first leisure 
tasks was the letting down, combing 
out, washing and drying of this, and 
it rewarded my pains by coming to a 
fine pale golden tiat not usually found 
with brown eyes. 

Her nose? Ah, yes, I had forgot 
her nose; ’twas at that time slightly 
cocked at the tip, but was already 
broadening across the bridge, and within 
two years had changed noticeably 
for the better. There was a finish 
and beauty of outline about her little 
ears which did appeal to me whilst I 
was scrubbing them, but who notices 
such features in a child of twelve, or 
could have foreseen that this unprom- 
ising young hussy had the makings of a 
beauty about her? Not George Fan- 
shawe, who never in his life was more 
tired of a companion than of this so 
long as he thought her a boy, nor so dis- 
mayed and shy of one after his discovery 
that she was a girl. 

I had blamed my softness of heart 
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forty times in a day as I limped beside 
her stirrup, and cursed it still more 
bitterly when I discovered to what a 
clog I had tied myself. 

Circumstances were forcing my hand. 
I must do something, and must do it at 
once. It occurred to me that the for- 
malities of this capitulation afforded 
me my chance: I could claim one more 
audience of the Prince of Montecorvo. 
This I got, and taking my ward with 
me, entreated a moment’s privacy and 
threw myself upon his mercy. 

The great man’s features wreathed 
themselves into comical smiles as I 
explained my predicament. He arose 
and paced the room, a more active man 
I have seldom met. He seemed to 
think best whilst in movement. 

‘‘A girls—Ye are assured of it, my 


captain? Ho, there were frock and 
petticoat in the valise? And does she 
acknowledge . . 2? Come to me, 


little one!’’ he took a seat and extended 
his hands invitingly. 

Georgy, always courageous, crossed 
the room to his side fearlessly, and 
submitted without affectation to his 
kindly quizzing. 

“Ts it that thou art a little girl, then? 
—Now, why hast thou played the 
naughty little droll thus?’’ 

‘Tf it please you, Monseigneur, the 
Grafinn dressed me like this when we 
set out upon our travels. We were at 
Ganzbeck in Hanover. She saidI... 
She told me . . But, I promised 

. O, yes, I suppose . . But, 
Monseigneur will not beat me if I tell 
him the truth?” 

“T beat thee? Never!—But, why?” 

‘The Grafinn Tedder,my gouvernante, 
promised me a whipping if ever I told. 

. O, the nasty cross thing! How 
I hate her! But, she is gone, Mon- 


seigneur; she tumbled down. We left 
her lying on the road. I think she was 
hurt very, very much. But, I don’t 
Now, what 
I am an Englanderin, 


want to see her again ever. 
I say is true. 
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and hochgeboren. We were making for 
England.” The child nodded gravely. 
The Prince believed her, and turned to 
me. 

‘‘A Hanoverian, probably, and a 
British subject. But my master does 
not make war upon little orphan girls. 
Nor have I anywhere to send her: and 
you Swedes have no wagons, nor a 
woman upon your strength. No?— 
My captain, I wish ye joy of this 
young puss! I need not tell ye that 
you are a fool to encumber yourself 
with such a baggage. War is war, my 
friend, and if we adopted every lost 
child that squalled beside the roads 
our armies would make short marches, 
and fight bloodless battles. . . . And 
who would be the worse for that, ye 
will ask? And I will leave ye to 
answer your question while I find a 
way out of a tangle of his own making 
for a squire of demoiselles.”’ 

Whilst chatting he drew up his chair 
to the table, wetted a quill and scrawled 
fast, blotted the sheet and handed it to 
me with a bow. 

“Voila, mon ecapitaine, this is a 
special permit. Get your boy-girl out 
of this as fast as ye can. Stralsund 
will be your objective. Le Maréchal 
Brune is there before ye. This letter 
of mine should make him amenable. 
Commend me to him, I beg. 

“T have furnished ye with a cartel 
exchanging you for le capitaine Marius 
Chapellart of my staff, who had the 
misfortune to fall into an ambush of 
your Hussars a week before the affair 
of Jéna. The formalities I leave to 
your own good sense. Failing the 
officer named in the cartel, liberate a 
man of your rank, and, so, bon voyage! 
—Stay! can I assist ye with traveling 
money ?—Really !—The luckier you, and 
so...” he rose. 

‘*My prince,” said I, touched to the 
heart by the great man’s gallant and 
thoughtful courtesies, ‘‘may I have the 
honor of clasping your hand?” 


We gripped, and gazed into one 
another’s eyes. I touched the hilt of 
my sword, saluted, and left the presence. 

““A fellow to die for, that!—but, I 
shall never see him again.’’ Nor did I. 

My commanding officer received the 
news of my exchange very sourly, 
hinting that I had abused my access to 
the Prince to make special terms for 
myself. 

‘‘Sir,’’ I ventured to reply, ‘‘the list 
of French officers in Swedish hands is a 
short one, and it seems there is no 
major with whom to exchange you. I 
am so far fortunate in being only a 
captain, and to have a Frenchman of 
my rank known to the Prince. I beg 
you will pardon my having accepted the 
offer, which was wholly of His High- 
ness’s suggestion. Could I do other- 
wise? 

‘Had I declined I must have re- 
mained a prisoner of war, or been re- 
leased upon my parole not to bear arms 
until peace is signed, and, either way 
should have been a bad bargain for 
His Majesty.” 

He growled, silenced, but unmollified, 
but went so far as to entrust me with 
despatches for his King, giving his own 
version of the disaster to his command, 
for all his superiors had either fallen 
in battle, or dropped out sick and been 
left beside our line of retreat. 

Nor did my relations with the rest of 
my mess bid fair to be even tolerable. 
When they had pushed me to the front 
in the matter of the negotiation their 
spirits had been low enough, but now, 
upon the rebound, they seemed disposed 
to quarrel with terms which were better 
than their hopes. They retained their 
swords; why had I not stipulated for 
their horses also? To have done well 
for such peevish persons was almost 
an affront, but to have secured a cartel 
of exchange for myself was an unpar- 
donable presumption. If I had lin- 
gered over my adieus I think I should 
have had half a dozen affairs of honor 
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upon my hands. As it was no part 
of my scheme to be laid open with a 
sabre, or laid out with a bullet, either 
operation promising small benefit to the 
child, I took her by the hand, and, 
using my permit, passed the sentries, 
and put fifteen miles between my late 
comrades and myself, and, hearing that 
Wittenburg was full of French, and 
Berlin in their hands, made a detour. 

I wanted a place wherein to rest and 
refit, beasts to carry us to Stralsund, 
civilian clothes for myself, and a boy’s 
suit for the child; also soap and hot 
water. : 

At Dessau we found what we sought, 
and our minor troubles began. Georgy 
had started to laugh and chatter as a 
child should, and now developed a will 
of her own. I have described her 
ears and hair—it was over the latter that 
we had our first dispute. 

What with splashes of hardened mud 
and the burrs, her club was in a dis- 
graceful state, but she refused to let 
me touch it, or to let it down and 
attend to it herself. Having provided 
the creature with a pickling-tub half 
full of hot water and a piece of yellow 
soap, I had reason to suppose that the 
rest of her was in order, but her little 
head was visibly otherwise. She re- 
sented my interference, speaking rapid- 
ly and incoherently of Gredel, who, it 
seemed, had hitherto acted as her maid. 

It dawned upon me that this young 
lady was incapable of attending to her- 
self, but too proud to make the ad- 
mission, and that poor George Fan- 
shawe must add the duties of a nurse- 
maid to those of woman’s tailor and 
courier. 

But I am heavy-handed and those 
burrs refused to render. It was pres- 
ently a case of pull baker pull devil, and 
Georgy rounding upon me in no lady- 
like terms, ‘‘ Fiche le camp, cochon! va 
Ven! Tu me géne! Tu me fais mal!’’ 
she screamed, twisting to slap my face, 
and in another moment was cowering 


with both hands over her little rosy 
ears expecting condign punishment. 1 
had dropped the comb, and stood 
back from her in helpless silence. 
When she opened her eyes and beheld 
my collapse, what must the creature do 
but leap from her stool and rush into 
my arms with tears and a tempest of 
sobs and self-recrimination. It seemed 
she was the wickedest girl in the world, 
and deserved the stick, a matter she 
knew more about than did I. Good 
Lord! what an up-bringing! And what 
a people! In Dessau, among the 
Anhalters, ’twas brutal enough, but 
presently in Brandenburg ’twas worse, 
whilst in Mecklenburg, whither we 
went, I found a population more de- 
graded than any which I had met in 
my travels, a peasantry embruted by 
daily kicks and thrashings from their 
squires. ‘‘Cudgel-law’’ was, and is 
still, customary there, and any well- 
born person may thump, cuff or even 
flog at discretion the serf or peasant 
whom he owns; nor, so far as I could see, 
did the privileged neglect their oppor- 
tunities. 

The tuckless ‘child of whom for my 
sins I had taken charge, was the out- 
come of just such conditions. Her 
woman Gredel, whom she described as 
having been big, fat and slow, she had 
been used to pinch and thump when so 
minded, passing on to the patient 
creature the indignities and _ ill-usage 
received from her gouvernante. 

‘‘The sooner I get thee to Wintering- 
hame, the better for us both,’”’ said I, 
and pushed on, making good traveling 
of it, for the weather though growing 
parky was not yet sharp and the roads 
drying nicely. 

At Poggendorf, which is on Swedish 
territory, we felt secure enough from 
the French marauders, who overran the 
country, to give our beasts a day’s rest. 
I had taken Georgy for a walk, and was 
passing the entrance to an inn-yard, 
when I saw a thing done which might 
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have had serious results. Two men 
standing at the head of a horse harness- 
ed to a cart, had taken off the animal’s 
headstall to bait him. Now his bit 
is a horse’s conscience; whilst bridled 
he feels himself on duty, but will play 
as soon as freed from the snaffle, al- 
though still in the shafts. There is no 
arguing about it; it is so. It was so 
that day. 

No sooner was the iron out of his 
mouth than the brute flung his head up 
with a nicker, jumped forward, brushing 
aside the fellow holding the sieve of 
fodder, and, felling the other with his 
shoulder, tried to escape from the yard. 
This I prevented, whereupon he backed, 
and being approached by his owner 
shot forward again, nor allowed himself 
to be caught by forelock and nostril 
until the fallen man, who had lain 
perfectly still as if stunned, had been 
trod and kicked in half a dozen 
places. 

Shaking off Georgy, who clung to 
my arm weeping, I ran in, dragged the 
man from beneath the wheels and set 
him upon a bench. His face was 
streaming with blood, but when washed, 
seemed little the worse. Nor did he 
exclaim, nor complain, but, bending his 
head, as if in acknowledgment of orders 
unheard by us, said simply, ‘Mais 
oui!’”’ looked up, smiled and took my 
hand. It was Mr. Grellet! 

‘“‘Sir,” I remonstrated rather crossly, 
‘how could ye be so foolish?” 

He did not reply at once, his features 
had settled, he seemed in no pain, 
though the cut upon his scalp still 
trickled, but answered at large, ‘‘So, 
it shall be Spain . . . His will be 
done!” and swiftly turning to the claims 
of the occasion, thanked me with 


courteous warmth, and fell to asking 
me about my way of life, and how 
things went with me, all in the most 
intimate, kindly and engaging manner. 
In five minutes he had got from me 
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most of my doings since we had parted 
at Watford; Georgy, meanwhile, stand- 
ing beside me, her hand upon my 
shoulder as I sat, for since our tiff she 
had grown fond of me. 

She had also sensibly brightened 
and bettered in looks and manner. 
Bending upon her a searching glance, 
Mr. Grellet penetrated her disguise 
and, turning to me, said: 

“My friend, tou art indeed blessed 
by the Master! tou hast pickled one 
of de Savicr’s leetle muttons!’’ 

Georgy broke into an_ infectious 
giggle; Mr. Grellet drew her gently to 
his side, smiling paternally; I kept 
my countenance, but it was only by 
working backward that I interpreted 
the dear man’s broken English into 
preserved one of Christ’s little lambs. 

The Frenchman, joining genially 
in Georgy’s laughter, had taken her 
fat little hands in his and was perusing 
them, then he looked long and intently 
into her great candid brown eyes until 
she grew rosily abashed and withdrew 
to watch the feeding of the horse. 

“Tere iss somtings which I am for- 
bid to know as yet, my friend; bot, I 
tink I shall be told later. One pace 
at a time. Here in tis hof, under te 
feet of tat horse, j’ai recu mon route. 
‘Tou shalt preach Me in Spain,’ said 
te Master, as I lay tere. But, tat iss 
His affaire and mine. Tine, George 
Fanshawe, iss to get tis leetle lady to 
ze Ellwoods. Bear my salutations to 
ty frients and mine. 

‘‘O, tere iss still sometings left for 
tee to do, O, much, much! Be faithful, 
fear not! Lo, I am with tee always, 
even unto te end.” 

I knew from what he quoted, and 
bent my head. He relinquished my 
hand and rose. 

It was his custom, as I afterward 
learned, to leave the person and the 
place so soon as he felt his mission was 
accomplished. 
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THE MUSIC HALL, PAST AND FUTURE. 


It may seem to the thoughtless reader 
—if sucha person should by any chance 
exist—that this is no time to talk 
about music halls. As well say that 
it is no time to talk about Parlia- 
ment, the Universities, or the Church. 
Under its various aliases, the music 
hall is certainly not the least 
among the forces that shape and color 
the mind of the nation. Every night 
and almost every afternoon tens of 
thousands of men and women, boys 
and girls, flock to the ‘“‘“Empires’”’ and 
‘Palaces’? which have arisen in every 
centre of population above the grade 
of a village. That they are deeply 
influenced, morally and smsthetically, 
by the entertainments presented to 
them, i: scarcely to be disputed. Even 
we minimize the influence, and declare 
it to be superficial and negligible, we 
do not thereby dispose of the music- 
hall problem; for we are merely assert- 
ing that a vast machinery, which might 
be applied to good and wholesome ends, 
exists to no purpose, and involves an 
incaleulable waste of time and money. 
For good or evil, in short, the music 
hall is an important factor in the na- 
tional life; and the future of the nation 
must be affected in no small measure 
by the use we make of its potentialities. 
There is perennial wisdom in the para- 
dox: ‘Let me make the songs of a 
nation, and who will may make the 
laws.” How many thousands of 
British soldiers have gone to their 
death in Flanders and Gallipoli with a 
music-hall song on their lips and in 
their ears! It was by sheer good luck 
that the song of the day chanced to be 
a rather charming one. A few years 
ago it might have been, “Come where 
the booze is cheaper,” or “Ta-rara- 
boom-de-ay.”’ 

A curious and valuable book appears 
in good time to set us thinking about 


the future of the music hall. It 1s true 
that Mr. H. G. Hibbert, in his Fifty 
Years of a Londoner’s Life, is concerned 
exclusively with the past of the insti- 
tution which he has seen evolving 
“from pot-house to palace.’”’ There is 
nothing of the prophet or the reformer 
in Mr. Hibbert. But the story he tells, 
with its constant and rapid changes, 
reminds us that the music hall, even 
more than the theatre, is every mo- 
ment in the making, so that it is emi- 
nently worthwhile to consider whether 
its plastic possibilities cannot be 
moulded to good and useful ends. 
What Mr. Hibbert unsystematically 
but all the more entertainingly records 
may be briefly defined as a process 
first of differentiation and then of 
reabsorption. Until fifty or sixty years 
ago, the ‘‘variety show’ and the theatre 
remained undifferentiated. From the 
time of Elizabeth onward, the element 
of ‘‘variety’’ had constantly struggled 
for a footing on the regular stage, along 
with, and sometimes to the exclusion 
of, coherent drama. The clown of 
Shakespeare’s time, against whose im- 
pertinences he protests in ‘“‘Hamlet,’’ 
was the music-hall star of to-day. In 
Kemp and Tarlton we recognize all the 
characteristics of Dan Leno and George 
Robey. The ‘‘jig’— a variety ‘turn’ 
was an established institution even at 
the best playhouses. Separate build- 
ings were, indeed, provided for bear- 
baiting and other “sports” of the 
arena; but no one thought of setting 
apart special stages for dancing, clown- 
ing and comic singing. Thus variety 
and drama continued for centuries to 
elbow each other on the same boards. 
In every period of theatrical history 
we read of comedians who would evi- 
dently have been music-hall ‘‘artistes’’ 
if the music hall had been invented. 
Such, for instance, was Joe Haines. 














who spoke an epilogue seated on an 
ass; such was Samuel Foote; such, 
we may suspect, was Lamb’s friend, 
Liston; such was Paul Bedford; such, 
in fact, was almost the whole tribe of 
“low comedians,’ as distinct from 
comie character actors. Pantomime, 
from its eighteenth-century beginnings 
onwards, was a variety entertainment 
constantly encroaching upon the regu- 
lar stage. Not only “tne legitimate,” 
but every form of coherent drama had 
always to stand on its defense against 
open or insidious inroads of comic or 
musical virtuosity, which required no 
dramacic context, and could scarcely 
be fitted into any dramatic framework. 
Even conjurers, acrobats and_per- 
forming animals were with difficulty 
kept at arm’s length. Semi-histrionic 
cleverness of every kind had always 
appealed strongly to the populace; 


and scrap-shows possessed certain mani-, 


fest advantages over performances 
which subjected the attention of an 
audience to a long-continued, even 
though it might be a pleasurable, strain. 
The theatre had to fight against, or 
compromise with, forms of talent and 
attraction as old as the mimes of an- 
tiquity and the jongleurs of the Middle 


Ages. : 
What led to the differentiation which 


Mr. Hibbert records—to the formal 
recognition of the music hall as an in- 
dependent competitor of the playhouse? 
I do not know that anyone has collected 
evidence on the point. It may fairly 
be conjectured, however, that the chief 
factor in the case was the great increase 
of population and wealth, which enabled 
the entertainment-loving public to 
split into two sections, each capable of 
supporting the resorts which ministered 
‘to its special tastes. Those who cared 
mainly for coherent action, tragic, 
comic or melo-dramatic, submitted to 
the constraints of the theatre. Those, 
on the other hand, who could not be 
really happy save in an atmosphere of 
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liquor and tobacco, flocked to the “‘free- 
and-easies’’ which were the immediate 
predecessors of the music hall. Like 
Old King Cole, they ‘‘called for their 
pipe, and called for their glass, and 
called for their fiddlers thee.” 

Many more or less reputable forms 
of entertainment were merged in the 
patchwork of the music hall—song- 
and-supper rooms of the better sort, 
like Evans’s, night haunts of the ‘Judge 
and Jury” type, nigger-minstrel com- 
panies, and survivals from the open- 
air pleasure resorts like Vauxhall and 
Cremorne. Bverywhere, as Mr. Hib- 
bert shows again and again, the music 
hall was rooted in the tavern. In the 
earlier specimens of the type, you did~ 
not pay for admission, but took checks 
at the door entitling you to the mini- 


‘mum quantity of cefreshment which 


was held to make your presence re- 
munerative. One of the most success- 
ful variety managers, not long since 
dead, ‘ developed from a waiter into 
a sporting puolican,’’ and when he 
opened his first music hall ‘‘probably 
attached more importance to the bet- 
ting list displayed in the bar’’ than to 
the entertainment on the stage. The 
Canterbury developed from the Can- 
terbury Arms, the Oxford from the 
Boar and Castle, Weston’s Royal Music 
Hall from the Seven Tankards and 
Punch Bowl—and so on, down the 
whole list. Everywhere the air reeks 
of aleohol. Champagne flowed river- 
like at Weston’s. The earliest pro- 
prietor loved to hear it ordered by the 
ease! From the stage George Leybourne 
sang :— 
Champagne Charley is my name! 
Champagne Charley is my name! 
Good for any game at night, my boys! 
Who’ll come join me in a spree! 
Another song, of a somewhat later 
period, which “Jolly John Nash” sang 
before the Prince of Wales (King Ed- 
ward VII) at a supper at Lord Car- 
rington’s rejoiced in the refrain:— 
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Hey! hi! here, stop! Waiter, waiter! 
Fizz! Pop! 

I’m Racketty Jack, no money I lack, 

And I’m the boy for a spree. 


Nor was this passion for alcohol by 
any means platonic. The singers— 
too many of them—lived up to the 
principles they so melodiously pro- 
pounded. Mr. Hibbert’s pages are 
strewn with wrecks, like a reef after a 
tornado. One great pioneer of the 
music hall “took liberties with his con- 
stitution and died young.’”’ Another, 
towards the end of his career, is found, 
at a time when he ought to have been 
on the stage, ‘“‘in a sordid room, huddled 
up in an armchair, half comatose. . . . 
But when the band played his opening 
music, he sprang to his feet, a new man, 
full of life and charm.” Two of Mr. 
Hibbert’s heroes, one well-nigh for- 
gotten, the other of recent renown, died 
insane. A mention of the revived popu- 
larity of quick-change or ‘‘Protean”’ 
entertainers, leads Mr. Hibbert to re- 
mark:— 

Men with memories asked: ‘‘What 
has become of Frederick Maccabe?”’ 
and the answer proved to be that he 
was dying in Liverpool Workhouse, 
from which he was rescued. The 
facility with which not less than a dozen 
men whose names are cut deep into the 
record of popular entertainment during 
the Victorian era found this refuge is 
remarkable. 

A pathetic page in Mr. Hibbert’s 
book is that which records the decline 
of one of the first and cleverest of 
“‘serio-comic artistes’: a woman who 
“had made the world laugh and some- 
times weep, had earned thousands and 
not deliberately squandered them.” 
But a few pages further on the chronicler 
tells of a Sunday revel at this lady’s 
suburban retreat—‘‘One of the most 
wonderful gatherings ever seen in 
music-hall land.” 

The arrivals began at ten o’clock in 
the morning, and everyone was greeted 
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under the Stars and Stripes with a 
freshly-opened pint of champagne. There 
was a luncheon; there was afternoon 
tea in the grounds; there was a dinner 
with many speeches; and there were 
early morning travelers to London 
by the workmen’s train. 


Another luminary of the music-hall 
firmament—an agent, however, not a 
performer—had at one time a business 
worth not less than ten thousand a 
year. 


Princely entertaining was a part 
of his business system. Two items 
only of this outlay were a luncheon- 
table at Simpson’s and a dinner-table 
at Romano’s habitually reserved, al- 
ways filled to their capacity, and en- 
tered to the large account of the enter- 
prising impresario. . . . He died in- 
solvent, though the kindly ministration 
of relatives kept him in luxury, through 
the agonies of cancer, to the last hour of 
his life. 

It is recorded of this magnate that 
while his taste in cigars was “that of 
@ super-connoisseur,” he “never drank, 
save in extreme moderation.”’ In that 
respect he must indeed have stood out 
boldly from his environment: 

Extenuating much, and setting down 
naught in malice, Mr. Hibbert yet gives 
us an impression of the late-Victorian 
music-hall world as a sort of rout of Co- 
mus—with the part of the Lady omitted. 

But this, to be sure, is a Philistine 
criticism of Bohemia. It is easy for 
humdrum burgesses who have no relish 
either for champagne at 10 a. m., or 
for gin-and-water at midnight, to hold 
up theic hands in horror over this tale 
of people who earned their hundred, 
two hundred, three hundred a week, 
only to end in the workhouse or the 
asylum. They may have been the 
martyrs of the artistic temperament. 
If their failings enriched our lyzic litera- 
ture with a “‘Liederschatz” of lovely 
and immortal things, even of an Ana- 
creontic and Bacchanalian type, the 








pity which they certainly claim ought 
no less certainly to be mingled with 
gratitude. 

But is this so? Has the music hall, 
in its fifty-odd years of high-pressure 
activity, produced either a culture 
poetry or a folk poetry in any way 
commensurate either with the effort 
centred upon it or with the ruin it has 
wrought? 

The answer, though almost incredible, 
must be unqualified and emphatic; the 
music hall has produced not one single 
lyric which has any chance of living in 
the national memory, except perhaps, 
as a monument of vulgarity and inanity. 
I speak, of course, of the words: the 
fate of tunes it is impossible to pro- 
phesy; but I can remember none which 
seems to me to take even respectable 
rank as a melodic invention. That 
question, however, may be left to ex- 
perts—and to time. What is certain 
is that the whole music-hall movement 
has produced not one—literally not one 
—piece of verse that can rank as poetry 
of the humbiest type, or even as a really 
clever bit of comic rhyming. If it had 
given usa Burns ora Béranger, it would 
in so far have justified its existence; 
but 1t has not even given us a Charles 
Dibdin or a Haynes Bayly. The law 
of averages forbids us to suppose that 
there was no scintilla of talent among 
the hundreds of writers that must have 
supplied the thousands of songs pro- 
duced in these fifty years; but what- 
ever talent there may have been, the 
poison gases of the music hall success- 
fully. asphyxiated it. If we include 
negro minstrelsy among the branches 
of music-hall activity, we may perhaps 
find a few sentimental ditties that are 
likely to survive; but negro minstrelsy, 
though ultimately affiliated to the music 
hall, in no sense grew out of it. I fancy, 
too, that almost all the negro songs 
of any merit were of genuinely American 
if not Afro-American, origin. 

To revive our memory of this wholly 
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immemorable literature, let us glance 
down the list of songs in Mr. Hibbert’s 
index. I omit many titles, but none 
that seems to promise work of a higher 
order :— 


“‘Act on the square, girls, act on the 
square”; ‘‘Captain Cuff”; ‘‘Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines’’; ‘‘Cham- 
pagne Charley’; ‘‘The Chickaleary 
Bloke”; ‘‘Clicquot”’; ‘‘Come where the 
booze is cheaper”; ‘‘Cool Burgundy 
Ben”’; ‘‘Get your hair cut’’; ‘‘ Hi-tiddly- 
hi-ti-ti’”’ Hit him on the boko”; 
“If you want to know the time, ask a 
pleeceman”; ‘“‘Kemo Kimo”; ‘“‘La- 
di-aa’’; ‘‘Let ’em all come”; ‘‘Milk 
for the twins”’; ‘‘Mind you inform your 
father’’; ‘‘Moet and Chandon”’; ‘‘ Not 
for Joe”; ‘‘The Perfect Cure”’; ‘‘Polly- 
wollyamo”’; ““Racketty Jack”; ‘‘Rol- 
licking Rams’’; ‘‘Slap Bang, here we 
are again”’; ‘‘Sparkling Moselle”’; ‘‘Ta- 
rara-boom-de-ay”; ‘‘There’s ’air’’; 
“They’re all very fine and large”; 
““Tooral-laddy”’; ‘‘Two lovely black 
eyes’”’; “‘Up in a balloon”; ‘‘We don’t 
want to fight’’; ‘‘Wot cheer, ’Ria.” 


Was there ever such an array of 
rampant imbecility? I add at random 
a few titles which Mr. Hibbert does 
not happen to mention: ‘‘Ka-foozle- 
um,” “Tommy make room for your 
uncle,” “Get yer ’air cut,’ “The man 
that broke the bank at Monte Carlo,” 
“Golden Kippers,”’ ‘Hallo, hallo, hallo! 
a different girl again,’’ “‘Knocked ’em 
in the Old Kent Road.” 

Of the scraps of verse which adorn 
Mr. Hibbert’s pages, I choose the fol- 
lowing, not as the worst, but as the best 
—there is a certain lilt about it:— 


Cerulea was beautiful, 
Cerulea was fair, 

She lived with her gran’ma 
In Gooseberry Square, 

She was once my unkydoodleum, 
But now, alas, she 

Plays kissy-kissy with an officer 
In the artiller-ee. ° 


“A bright page in music-hall history,” 
says Mr. Hibbert, ‘‘is that filled by 
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Harry Clifton’’ with his ‘‘cheery motto 
songs.” It is true that the “motto 
song,’ such as “Wait for the turn of 
the tide,” “‘Paddle your own canoe,” 
“Wait till the clouds roll by,” and so 
forth, stands out like an oasis of sanity 
in the desert of semi-lunatic trash. 
But it is so heavily commonplace, so 
insipid and twaddly, that one almost 
prefers the artless sincerity of ‘‘Come 
where the booze is cheaper.”’ 

The odd thing is that the music hall 
seems to have killed a genuine vein of 
lyric faculty in the English people. 
Without going back to the recently- 
recovered folk songs which include so 
many gems, we are all tamiliar with 
some charming things among the popu- 
lar ditties of the past couple of centuries. 
I am not learned in the history of Eng- 
lish songs, but I take it that neither 
the poets not the composers of such 
pieces as ‘‘The Vicar of Bray,” “The 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,” ‘‘Sally 
in our Alley,”’ and ‘‘The Lass of Rich- 
mond Hill’ are known to fame. These 
delightful tongs are spontaneous pro- 
ducts of popular, as opposed to pro- 
fessedly literary, talent. But where 
shall we look for their counterparts in 
the rank output of the music hall? 
Shall we go to Mr. Chevalier with his 
“Old Dutch,” or Mr Harry Lauder 
with his ‘I luv a lassie?’ These are 
certainly among the better productions 
ofthe music hall; but who can 
compare theic insistent barrel-organ 
rhythms with the dainty grace of the 
older ditties? Perhaps ‘‘Tipperary’’ 
comes as near them as any other. 

There was a craze in the ‘nineties, 
among a certain esthetic set, for ex- 
alting tne music hall at the expense of 
the theatre. It was too shallow and 
factitious to impose on a man of Mr. 
Hibbert’s shrewdness. He mentions 
it as “‘an invasion of the music hall by 
young poets, who wrote of it in foolish 
rhapsody.’”’ They discovered genius 
in red-nosed buffoons whose art con- 
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sisted in sheer effrontery, and in wear- 
ing threadbare clothes five sizes too 
large for them, with a ‘“dicky’’ warping 
round at appropriate intervals, to re- 
veal a red-flannel chest protector be- 
neath it. Nothing is so incomprehen- 
sible to the outside observer as this cult 
of squalid ugliness, which culminated 
in the “female impersonator,’ making 
loathsome fun of the hard-working 
housewives of the siums. ‘It is signi- 
ficant,”’ says Mr. Hibbert “that no 
factor of the music-hall program has — 
maintained his price so steadily as the 
‘red-nosed comedian.’’” Significant, 
indeed! 

Yet, after all, the salient fact of the 
past ten years, in the domaia of popu- 
lar entertainments, has been the marked 
improvement in the music halls. One 
may almost say that the old music hall 
has vanished, and been replaced by the 
“theatre of varieties.” To trace the 
course, or analyze the causes of the 
improvement is beyond my _ scope. 
Something is due, no doubt, to the re- 
laxation of the ridiculous old rule for- 
bidding the presentation of anything 
iike a play with a coherent story. The 
“sketch,” unpretending as it generally 
is, has at any rate possibilities above 
those of the gibberish song. The “re- 
vue,”’ too, is a form—a formless form, 
so to speak—into which it is possible to 
infuse some talent, and into which 
talent has here and there been infused. 
Nothing but good is likely to result 
from the gradual obliteration of the old 
boundary line between the music hall 
and the theatre. It was always an 
inept policy to debar the music hall 
by law or edict from giving the best 
form of entertainment that its public 
could be got to accept, and to decree that 
people who wanted to smoke must 
on no account see anything of a drama- 
tic nature. As the sketch merges into 
the play, so the ‘‘revue’”’ shades off 
into the musical farce; and in that, 
though generally very poor stuff, there 
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are elements of lyric form and musical 
grace that were absent from the music- 
hall song of the traditional and now 
(we may hope) outworn type. Though 
no successor to the Gilbert-and-Sul- 
livan partnership has presented itself, 
the standard of neat and clever rhyming 
which Gilbert set up has not quite lost 
its influence, and the wholly unmetrical 
doggerel which used to be common to 
the operetta theatres and to the music 
hall is now seldom inflicted on us. 
This is asmall mercy, but we may accept 
it with thankfulness. I think, too— 
though such a personal impression 
must be taken for what it is worth— 
that the popular tunes of today are 
distinctly better than those of the 
mid-Victorian age. Once or twice of 
late, plays dealing with that period 
have been introduced by overtures 
woven out of the popular airs of my 
youth; and I have been struck by their 
intolerable thinness and vulgarity. This 
is a point, it may be noted, on which 
illusion is improbable. Time usually 
casts a glamor of sentiment over the 
trivial things of the past, if they are 
things that can possibly be idealized. 
Were I glorifying the popular airs of 
fifty years ago at the expense of those 
of today, I should make a liberal al- 
lowance for illusion; but as I am 
doing exactly the opposite, I have some 
confidence in my judgment. 

We must, in sum, recognize a new 
line of cleavage in the entertainment 
world. We can no longer speak of the 
theatre and the music hall as two 
distinct institutions, but rather of the 
dramatic, the non-musical, theatre, 
and of ‘‘places where they sing.’’ There 
is a very clear line between the Hay- 
market and the St. James’s on the one 
hand, and the Gaiety and Daly’s on the 
other; but between the two latter 
houses and the Palace and the Hippo- 
drome, the difference is one of externals, 
not of spirit and aim. It would be 
well if we could find some form of lan- 
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guage that should indicate the true 
distinction, so that people should no 
longer imegine that in going to ‘‘To- 
night’s the Night”’ they are patronizing 
the theatre, properly so called. 

Who shall forecast the future of the 
variety entertainment, in the widest 
sense of the word? Though, as we 
have seen, the most abject idiocies of 
the old music hall have died or are 
dying out, we must not therefore 
conclude that there is any upward 
movement along the whole line of 
popular musical performances. Move- 
ment in either direction is very slight. 
It is impossible to say that the Gaiety 
piece of today stands on a lower 
artistic and intellectual level than the 
‘“‘three-act burlesque drama”’ of thirty 
years ago; but, except in extravagance 
of mounting, it is equally impossible 
to discern any substantial advance. 
The influence of the late George Ed- 
wardes was, on the whole, deplorable; 
for he had just enough managerial 
cleverness to make lavish expenditure 
supply the place of intelligence, and 
thus to keep the musical play down to 
the level of his own taste and compre- 
hension. That the public would have 
accepted with avidity a higher form of 
entertainment, the history of the Savoy 
under D’Oyly Carte is sufficient to 
show. There is no denying, however, 
that the lack of any imperative public 
demand for intelligence and refinement 
is the most disquieting feature of the 
situation. Playgoers seem to have 
no power of selection. They will take 
what is good when they can get it, 
but they will not reject what is silly, 
vulgar and contemptible. On the con- 
trary, many people, who in ordinary 
life are decent and intelligent enough, 
seem to take a perverted pride in ac- 
cepting with apparent relish any sort of 
nauseous trash that is put before them 
in the guise of entertainment. Officers 
who have been living on the orink of 
death for months have nothing better 
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to do with their scant time of respite 
than to haunt amusement houses which 
make it seem very doubtful whether 
England is worth fighting for. A 
man whose leave is expiring will take 
his wife or his betrothed, on the last 
evening they may ever spend together, 
to a piece of garish and cynical inanity, 
humiliating alike to our national and to 
our personal self-respect. 

One thing may be said with absolute 
confidence: in the strenuous years that 
lie before us, when our whole existence 
may depend on our making the very 
most of such moral and _ intellectual 
qualities as nature has bestowed upon 
us, the enormous wastage involved in 
our lower forms of popular entertain- 
ment must, if unchecked, lead to disas- 
trous consequences. 

How is it to be checked? Only by 
awakening in the public a reasonable 
sense of responsibility. And how that 
is to be effected it is very hard to say. 

I have sometimes wondered whether 
it might not be possible to adopt in 
England a modified form of the ma- 
chinery of selection employed in America 
by the Drama League. That is a body 
which undertakes to supply its members 
with guidance in the direction of in- 
telligent playgoing. A small committee 
draws up a report upon every pro- 
duction of note, and circulates it to 
thousands of subscribers, both in New 
York and in other great cities. These 
reports, however, are not quite what 
we want on this side of the water. 
They are too insistently educative. 
They schedule the merits and defects 
of a play under a number of fixed 
headings: conduct of plot, charac- 
terization, criticism of life, ete., ete. 
They are addressed to a more simple- 
minded public, and more earnest in 
the pursuit of culture, than ours is 
ever likely to be. What we want here 
is not any criticism of detail, but rather 
a list, easily accessible to everyone, of 
those entertainments which decent and 
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intelligent people regard as generally 
desirable as distinct from those which 
are indubitably noxious. As things 
stand at present, the ordinary man, 
who takes no special interest in the 
theatre, is wholly without guidance 
in the selection of a theatre to go to, 
and ean do nothing but follow the 
crowd. He probably does not read 
criticisms, and, if he does, he has prob- 
ably forgotten what has been said 
about any particular production long 
before, on some chance evening of 
leisure, he thinks of going to see it. 
What he requires is simply a handy 
guide to reputable and not too silly 
entertainments. Why should not an 
association be formed to issue such 
lists, whether in the shape of fly-leaves, 
or of newspaper advertisements? En- 
tertainments which the committee con- 
sidered very desirable might be starred, 
harmless entertainments named without 
a star, undesirable productions passed 
over in silence. The committee should 
on no account represent advanced 
zestheticism, puritanism, or critical party 
spirit of any sort, but common in- 
telligence and decency of feeling. It 
is easy to foresee difficulties. The 
‘*self-appointed censors’’ would at first 
be greeted with shouts of ridicule by 
that section of the Press and public who 
actively prefer brainless vulgarity to 
sense. There might even be legal 
difficulties about attaching to an un- 
desirable production the stigma of 
silence. Again, in a variety program, 
it might be hard to strike a balance 
between the merits and demerits of the 
various turns, and to decide whether 
the entertainment was, as a whole, 
desirable or the reverse. The scheme 
would obviously demand the most care- 
ful thought and most tactful adminis- 
tration, and might after all prove 
impracticable. But it is certain that a 
great end would be achieved if some 
guidance could be supplied to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of - entertainment 
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seekers, both in London and in the prov- 

inces, who flock to imbecile and dele- 

terious shows in total ignorance of what 

they are going to see, and without any- 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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one to tell them that the relaxation of 
moral and intellectual fibre involved in 
the encouragement of such entertain- 
ments is a serious national evil. 
William Archer. 
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An old friend of mine, who was a boy 
at Rugby under the kindly, orthodox 
and dignified Dr. Goulburn, told me 
that on his first evening at that great 
school, a bewildered and timid little 
creature, after he had been much 
catechized and derided by a lot of cheer- 
ful youngsters, and with a terrible 
perspective before him of endless inter- 
views with countless strange and not 
necessarily amiable mortals, a loud 
bell rang, and all trooped down to 
prayers. He sat on a bench in a big 
bare hall with a timbered roof, a door 
opened and a grave butler appeared, 
carrying two wax candles in silver 
candlesticks, followed by the Head- 
master in silk gown and bands, in un- 
imaginable state. The candles were 
set down on a table. The Headmaster 
opened a great Bible, and ina sonorous 
voice read the twelfth chapter of the 
Book of Joshua, a gloomy enough record 
which begins, ‘‘ Now these are the kings 
of the land, which the Children of 
Israel smote,’”’ and ends up with a 
sinister catalogue, ‘‘The king of Jericho, 
one; the king of Ai, one’”’—and so on 
for many verses, finishing up with 
“The king of the nations of Gilgal, 
one; the king of Tirzah, one; all the 
kings, thirty and one.’’ After which 
pious and edifying exercise, the book 
was closed, and prayer offered. 

My old friend was an impressionable 
boy, and it seemed to him, he said, 
that there was a fearful and ominous 
significance in this list of slaughtered 
monarchs, depicting and emphasizing 
the darker side of life. But I have 
often thought that a few words from 


the Headmaster, on tk: vsnity of 
human greatness and the triui.ph of the 
divine purpose, might have turned these 
lean and bitter memorials of the dead 
into an unforgettable parable. What, 
for instance, could be more profoundly 
moving in the scene of the ‘‘ Passing of 
Arthur,” where the knight steps slowly 
in the moonlight from the ruined shrine 
and the place of tombs: 


Where lay the mighty bones of ancient 
men, 

Old knights—and over them the sea- 
wind sang 

Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam? 


That seems to lend the last touch of 
mystery and greatness to a scene of 
human endeavor, that the earth beneath 
the living feet should cover the bones, 
the hardy and heroic limbs of those who 
had lived and fought worthily. As the 
dying king, with the poignant accent of 
passion cries aloud: 

“Such a sleep 
They sleep—the men I loved!’ 


For nothing surely in the world can 
be so utterly and simply moving as the 
record of dead greatness—unless per- 
haps it be the oblivion which is the end 
of all greatness at the last. There is a 
place on the bleak top of the South 
Downs, a great tumulus, with an earth- 
work round it, all grassy now and 
tufted with gorse, the sheep grazing over 
it, which looks for miles north and 
east and west over the fertile weald, 
with shadowy hills on the horizon; 
and to the south, where the great ridges 
fold together, you can catch through 
the haze a golden glint of the sea. I 
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never pass the place without a deep 
and strange thrill. It is called the 
Mound of the Seven Kings; it looks 
over a grassy space which is known as 
“Terrible Down,” and of what day and 
what doom it is the record, who shall 
say? 

It seems impossible to us now, just 
as it seemed to the old hillmen who 
raised that tumulus, that as the world 
welters and widens onward, the great 
tragedies and losses and sacrifices which 
we have seen with our eyes, and the 
thought of which has so possessed our 
souls with a sense of grief and glory 
combined, should become but a tale 
that is told. But it is one of the 
thoughts which lie deepest and noblest 
in the mind and soul of man, the 
thought of old and infinite strife and 
endeavor, pain and death, courage and 
hope so richly blended, till it seems 
too great for the heart to hold. The 
mystery of it is that, as the Psalmist 
says: “‘I see that all things come to an 
end; but Thy commandment is exceed- 
ing broad.” 
define it, leaps like fire from crumbling 
ashes—all this great pageant of energy 
and heroism and fame fading farther 
and farther into the past—and yet, in 
spite of the hush of the tolling bell and 
the solemn music, the certainty that 
it is all worth doing and enduring, 
that we must wrest the great values of 
life and make of it a noble thing; and 
that while memory fades and honor 
seems to perish, yet the seed once 
sown, it springs up again and again in 
life and beyond death, beyond all pos- 
sibility of extinction. 

One of the things for which, in a great 
time like the present—great for all its 
sadness,and perhaps because of its sad- 
ness—one of the things for which I thank 
God is that this war has revealed as 
nothing else could have done the latent 
heroism of our nation. If only it could 
make us poets and cure us of being 
prophets! I have often been ashamed 


The thought, if I can | 
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to the bottom of my heart of the cries 
of panic-mongers and crabbed pessi- 
mists shrieking in our ears that we were 
a nation sunk in sloth and luxury and 
indifference. I have lived all my life 
among the young, and if ever there was 
a thing of which I was certain, it was 
that our youth was brave and modest 
and manly—as this long and _ bitter 
fight has daily and hourly proved. 

And we have a task before us—to see 
that the memory of those who have 
fought for us and died for us should be 
as stably and as durably commemorated 
as possible. It is not that I think of a 
memorial as being in any sense a 
reward for the honored dead. If there 
is one thing which our heart tells us, it 
is that they have a nobler reward than 
that. A new life, doubtless, a passing 
from strength to strenth. But as 
Shelley so immortally said, ‘‘Fame is 
love disguised,’’ and we owe it to our 
love and gratitude not only to remember, 
but to commemorate. I defy anyone, 
however simple and stolid, to set foot 
in our great Abbey, and not be thrilled 
with the thought, ‘‘ After all, humanity 
is a splendid thing, so full of devotion 
and greatness as it is!’’ Statesmen, 
monarchs, writers, artists, men of 
science, men of learning, there they 
sleep; there is a generous glow in many 
young hearts, which may thus be kin- 
dled. The poet of boyhood makes the 
boy, just disengaging himself from the 
beloved school and stepping into the 
world, say to himself: 
Much lost I: something stayed behind, 

A snatch maybe of ancient song, 
Some breathings of a deathless mind; 

Some love of truth; some hate of 

wrong. 

And to myself in games J said, 

What mean the books? Can I win 

fame? 

I would be like the faithful dead, 

A fearless man and pure of blame. 


This, then, is our present task—to 
see that our dead are worthily com- 








memorated for our own sakes and for 
the sake of those who come after. 
How shall we do it? 

In the first place, we must not do it 
idly and carelessly—we must take 
thought, have a plan and a purpose, 
not be in too great a hurry. Hurry is 
the worst foe of memorials. We have a 


national habit—I think it is rather a . 


sign of greatness—not to do anything 
until we are obliged; but the result of 
that often is a loss of grace and fineness; 
because people who must act, and are 
a little ashamed of not having acted, 
accept any solution. 

What I hope we shall do is to take 
careful thought where our memorials 
shall be set, so that they may be most 
constantly and plainly seen; and then 
how they may best fulfil their purpose 
which is to remind us first, and next to 
kindle emotion and imagination.. We 
have an ugly habit of combining, if we 
ean, local utility with a memorial, as 
in the well-known story of the benevo- 
lent clergyman who read out the 
announcement of the death of a great 
statesman and added, ‘‘That is just 
what we wanted! We have long needed 
a new water supply!’’ That is like 
using a grandfather’s sword to trim a 
privet-hedge with! I do not believe in 
fitting things in. If we commemorate 
let us commemorate by a memorial 
which arrests and attracts the eye, is 
long and gratefully remembered, and 
by an inscription which touches the 
heart, and does not merely merge a 
man among the possessors of all human 
gifts and virtues. I remember a Geor- 
gian monument in a cathedral, where a 
lean man in a toga peeped anxiously 
out of an arbor of fluted columns, and 
of whom it was announced that in him 
“every talent which adorns the human 
spirit was united with every virtue which 
sustains it.” How different is the 
little tablet in a church I know on which 
a former choir-boy is commemorated! 
He had joined the army, and had won a 
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Victoria Cross in the Boer War which 
he did not live to receive. The facts 
were mostly briefly told; and below 
were the words, which I can hardly read 
without tears: 


Thou hast put a new song in my mouth. 


What we want, then, are beauty, 
dignity, simplicity, and force. We 
want what appeals directly to the eye, 
and then darts a strong emotion into 
the heart, an emotion in which gratitude 
and hope are blended. 

I must not here attempt to unfold a 
wide technical scheme; indeed I could 
not if I would; but I may perhaps out- 
line a few principles. 

First comes the difficulty that places 
like to manage their own affairs; and 
that the men who administer local 
interests, however devotedly and in- 
dustriously, do not acquire their in- 
fluence by artistic tastes. The next 
difficulty is that our artistic instinct 
in England is not widely diffused. 
When Walter Pater’s attention was 
called to some expensive tribute, and 
he became aware that an expression of 
admiration was required, he used to say 
in his soft voice, ‘‘Very costly, no 
doubt,” and this was always accepted 
as an appropriate compliment, he said. 
A third difficulty is the deep-seated 
mistrust in England of the expert— 
it is all part of our independence—but 
the expert is often regarded simply as a 
man who lets you in for heavier expense 
than you had intended. 

It would be well if some central ad- 
visory board could be established—a 
central authority can hardly be ex- 
pected, and indeed would not even be 
desirable. The nature of memorials 
should be carefully scrutinized. -We 
are always weak in allegorical repre- 
sentation, and perhaps for that very 
reason have a great fondness for it. 
Our civic heraldry, for instance, is woe- 
fully weak, not by excess of symbolism, 
so much as by a desperate inclusiveness 
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of all local tradition, till the shield 
becomes a landscape in which a com- 
pany of travelers have hung their pri- 
vate property on every bush. 

Thus with our taste for representing 
and explaining and accounting and 
cataloguing, our memorials become 
architectural first, with every cornice 
loaded with precarious figures, like the 
painting described by Dickens of six 
angels carrying a stout gentleman to 
heaven in festoons with some dif- 
ficulty. Our inscriptions become biog- 
raphies. Again, the surrounding scene 
is little regarded. A statesman in a 
bronze frock-coat and trousers reading 
aloud a bronze manuscript behind the 
railings of a city square, embowered 
in acacias, has no power over the mind 
except the power of a ludicrous sense 
of embarrassment. A statue, majestic 
enough in a pillared alcove, is only 
uncomfortable in a storm of wind and 
rain. 

We ought, I believe, to fight shy of 
elaborate designs, because the pan- 
tomime of allegory at once begins. 
What we rather need is simplicity of 
statement, with perhaps a touch of 
emblem, no more, of characteristic 
material, of perfect gravity, so that 
the gazer can see at once that the matter 
recorded is great and significant, and 
desires to know more. It is said that 
an inscription was once to be seen in 
India, marking one of the farthest 
points of the advance of Alexander the 
Great. It was a slab with the words: 
‘Here I stood’”’—upon it. What could 
be more impressive what more cal- 
culated to sow a seed of wonder in an 
imaginative mind? 

These memorials should, I believe, 
evoke the spirit of the artist, as a 
craftsman, rather than as a designer. 
Alike in inscriptions and in representa- 
tions, the wholesome and humble appeal 
must be direct and personal, avoiding 
rhetoric and over-emphasis, as well as 
elaborate conventions which other hands 
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will dully and mechanically reproduce. 
If, as in cast metal work, reproduction 
is natural and inevitable, let the designs 
be perfectly simple and sincere; if again 
it be painter, sculptor, carver, or builder 
that is called upon to create a memorial, 
let the responsibility and originality 
of the craft be his, and not be super- 
seded or overruled by the authority of 
the design—for this indeed is, as Pro- 
fessor Prior said wittily to me the other 
day, as though a surgeon should pro- 
vide a specification and an estimate for 
an operation, and leave the execution 
of it to other hands. 

But we must not suppose that we can 
insist upon any particular form of 
memorial in any particular place. What 
we may desire is that the memorial, 
whatever it is, of this great and heroic 
trial through which we are passing, 
should grow up out of the minds of the 
inhabitants of a city or a town, and 
should be made by the hands of in- 
habitants as well. I do not desire that 
they should be too costly. Indeed it 
may well be that we shall have given so 
much of our resources to the prosecution 
of the war that we shall have but little 
for adorning our trophies. I do not 
desire that they should be constructed 
to serve other uses, at least not prim- 
arily. ( They are to tell their own story, 
a story of noble deeds, and provide 
alike a dedication of our dead to honor, 
and a dedication of ourselves to grati- 
tude and future effort. ) 

I hope too most earnestly that 
we shall not accumulate resources on 
one national monument, to astonish 
tourists and to feed our vanity; but that 
as many places as possible should have 
a record of a great fact which has 
penetrated our national life more 
deeply than any historical event in the 
whole of our annals. ' 

Forethought, then, simplicity, nat- 
uralness, eloquence of emotion rather 
than of word, native feeling, these will, 
I hope, be the notes of our memorials. 
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Let us try for once to express ourselves 
not to cover up truth with turgid ver- 
dicts, but to say what we mean and 
what we feel as simply and emphatically 
as we Can. 
We are not likely to forget the war; 
but what we may forget is that the 
result of it is the outcome of modest, 
faithful, loyal services done with no 
flourish or vanity, by thousands of very 
simple, straightforward people, who 
did not argue themselves into indigna- 
tion, or reflect much about what they 
were doing, but came forward, leaving 
comfort and home and work and love 
without any balancing of motives, but 
just because they felt that they must 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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take their places in the battle of liberty 
and right with intolerable pride and 
aggression. That is the plain truth; 
and that is the best and only proof of 
the greatness of a nation that it should 
prefer death, if need be, to all the pleas- 
ant business of life. If this or any of 
this can be recorded, if this national 
impulse can be kept alive in our chil- 
dren, we need not fear either life with 
all its complications, or death with all its 
mysteries. The nation will live; and 
the memorials of these dark and great 
days will stand to witness to our far- 
off sons and daughters that their old 
forefathers did not live to no purpose 
and did not die in vain. 
Arthur C. Benson. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Tue Man. 


The Premier’s official residence was 
on the western side of the city, on the 
slope which was crowned by the citadel 
and the palace. His cabinet was a 
spacious room overlooking the garden; 
but from its windows he could also 
enjoy a view of one of the towers ‘of 
the citadel flying the national flag to 
indicate that the Senate was in session. 
Yesterday the Exeeutive had laid its 
decision before the members, who 
had accepted it by a vigorous ma- 
jority; today they would meet after 
adjournment to give effect to that 
decision, and to offer the crown of 
Zorne to a new king. The Premier 
was engaged at this moment on the 
concluding sentences of his speech. 
He had been induced to bring forward 
the formal resolution, and he was 
giving the matter that thorough prepa- 
ration characteristic of all his work. 

“Let us confess,” he wrote care- 
fully, ‘‘that our beloved state has 
made an unhappy beginning; but a 


beginning, after all, is only a beginning. 
Circumstances, however regrettable, 
must be made subservient to states- 
manship, and statesmanship is capable 
of correcting the initial error into which 
we fell. In that spirit we must seek 
to clean the slate, to expunge the 
record of misfortune. Gentlemen, it is 
yours today to decree a new beginning, 
to resolve that our kingdom shall rise 
resplendent out of its troubles, and by 
its dignity and forbearance, its in- 
flexible pursuit of its high destiny, 
rebuke the laughter of Europe.’ 

He laid down his pen to read the 
paragraph. Every faculty was intent, 
and the heavily moulded and powerful 
face was that of a man who saw in 
vision the faces of the people he ad- 
dressed, and studied every shade of 
thought upon those faces. Yet a 
sound at the door roused him instantly. 
‘Inspector Fenckener,” said a footman 
softly. 

‘“‘Let him come in.” 

The inspector entered at once, and 
the door was closed behind him. He 
was a muscular-looking man of early 
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middle age, clad in a semi-naval uni- 
form. His face was one in which dog- 
ged resolution was a prevailing char- 
acteristic, and in this regard it was 
possible to trace some resemblance to 
his august relative; but his eye lacked 
the gleam of genius, and it was this lack 
that made him so excellent a servant. 
He bowed stiffly as he entered, and then 
stood in silence to deliver his business. 

“Good morning, Fenckener. You 
have a report?” 

““My usual report, your Excellency.” 

The Premier’s ear, however, was 
quick to catch something unusual. 
“‘Yes?”’ he said questioningly. 

“T have to.report, your Excellency, 
that things are unchanged on the Or- 
phan Rock. But the lighthouse-keep- 
ers, when they came to make their 
weekly report at the Broken Tooth this 
morning, declared that their pris- 
oner had made an attempt to escape. 
It appears that early on Wednesday 
he attracted the attention of a small 
boat which was passing the island 
and by his signals prevailed upon the 
occupants to approach. His warders, 
however, came upon the scene in time. 
The prisoner had actually entered the 
water with the intention of swimming 
out, when the strangers were warned 
off and retreated.” 

The Premier was evidently dis- 
turbed. ‘‘Who were they?” he asked 
thoughtfully. 

“Tt is impossible to say, your Ex- 
cellency. They did not come in close 
enough; the approaches are exceedingly 
dangerous. Undoubtedly a couple of 
young men on a fishing expedition.” 

‘‘But did they see?’ 

“They could not have seen at such a 
distance. Besides, recognition would 
have been difficult at even five paces. 
‘A month without a valet”’ 

“Yes, yes; justso. But this must not 
occur again, Fenckener.”’ 

“TIT took the liberty, Excellency, of 
ordering greater care. The prisoner 
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must be confined more to the lighthouse; 
but if he is allowed abroad one of the 
men must be always with him.” 

The Premier nodded. ‘And always 
armed. That will be discreet, Fenck- 
ener. I need not say that I wish him 
to be treated with every kindness 
nevertheless. Very soon—in a day or 
two—when the troubles of this un- 
happy country have been settled, we 
may be able to arrange for his restora- 
tion to liberty. For the present he 
must not be allowed to trouble the 
state.” 

Fenckener made no remark, but he 
evidently understood. He was in every 
way trustworthy, and he had repeated 
exactly the story which had been told 
him by the alarmed lighthouse-keepers. 
The Premier dismissed him briefly, 
but with some of that charm of manner 
which had contributed so largely to his 
success. It was a considerable time 
since it had been exercised toward 
the King except when others were 
present. 

‘Very good, Fenckener. I know that 
the state has a faithful and capable 
servant in you. It shall not be for- 
gotten.”’ 

Fenckener saluted and departed. 

For a little while the Premier con- 
sidered. ‘‘After all,” he said, ‘‘even if 
they had seen him, there would be little 
danger now. It is’ too late.’ For 
the moment, however, he did not 
return to his speech. Instead, he 
opened a drawer and took out a docu- 
ment which had reathed him the pre- 
vious morning from the head of his 
secret police. It was a report so terse 
and so concise that its reader must 
have approved its form with all hearti- 
ness. He re-read it now with a slight 
smile, for Fenckener’s visit had given 
its pointed sentences a grim tinge of 
humor. 

“Obedient to instructions, we have 
watched the tourist at the ‘Silver 
Heart’ who was said to resemble the 
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ex-king. He had registered as Peter 
Robinson, London. His papers were 
examined in his absence. His name is 
Charles Segel of Belgrade. I have to 
express to your Excellency my regret 
that one of our officers should have 
failed in observation and judgment. 
The person in question has now left the 
‘Silver Heart.’ We did not inquire as 
to his further movements.” 

The Premier returned the paper to its 
drawer with visible satisfaction. An 
incident whose first phase had given 
him a distinct shock and some hours of 
uneasiness had now been straightened 
out in a very entertaining fashion. 
‘“‘But ‘Charles Segel’ is a little too 
reckless in his movements. I must 
speak to him seriously a little later!’ 
he said to himself; and then he turned 
to his manuscript and completed his 
speech. 

“‘T move, gentlemen,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that 
Prince Max of Swarzfeld be invited to 
assume the crown of Zorne, confident 
that this action of the Senate will be 
endorsed with enthusiasm by our united 
people; confident, too, that the in- 
tegrity and stability of his Highness’s 
character offer the best guarantees of a 
new era, distinguished, prosperous, and 
untroubled.”’ 

He read the sentences with visible 
satisfaction, and then re-read them aloud 
but as he concluded the reading a voice 
behind his chair made comment in a 
subdued tone: ‘‘It is very happily ex- 
pressed, Premier. But it will need some 
revision!”’ 

The paper sank to the Minister’s 
knee. For a moment he sat rigid, 
recognizing the voice, yet unable to 
realize what that recognition involved; 
numbed, yet alive to the sense of 
impending disaster. 

And Conrad, coming round from 
behind the chair, stood looking down 
upon him from the side of his table, a 
smile upon his lips. ‘‘It will need some 
revision!’ he repeated calmly. 
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The Premier strove to recover him- 
self. There was no fear in his nature. 
He felt sure that he was in imminent 
peril of his life, for he read the boy’s 
coolness as the coolness of a desperate 
resolve. Yet, though the movement 
might mean instant death, he leaned 
forward and struck the silver gong upon 
his table. 

It was the call for his servant, who 
always waited in the hall. The sound 
rang loud, but Conrad did not move; 
and, eyeing him warily and _ closely 
the Minister realized his self-command 
with an uneasy sense of discovery. 
That pale composure, that steadiness 
of voice and eye, were something so 
new in him! He leaned back in his 
chair, watching the youthful face from 
under half-closed lids like a crouching 
lion. 

Half a minute passed. There were 
soft footfalls without, and some unusual 
stir and movement, but no one came to 
answer the call of the gong. Perhaps 
for the first time in his life Rubin 
was conscious of the helplessness of one 
who rings or calls in vain when he has 
the right to a swift reply. In those 
moments, too, he noticed the open 
window by which the intruder must 
have entered, and the tall screen which 
had sheltered him. But how had he 
gained access to the garden? The next 
house was that of Admiral Moyr. Had 
Conrad been in the room during the 
Fenckener interview? But when Rubin 
thought of Fenckener - he thought 
also of the ‘‘Silver Heart,” and he ceased 
to question himself. He recoiled from 
the contact of some amazing mystery; 
and all the while he struggled against 
an impression which was rapidly be- 
coming a conviction—the conviction 
of irrevocable disaster. 

And Conrad spoke gravely. ‘‘Try 
again, Premier. Or you are free to go 
to the door to call; but you cannot 
leave the room without my permission. 
There is a guard at the threshold.” 
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Without a word, Rubin rose and went 
to the door. With a certain dignity 
he opened it, looked out, and closed it 
again. He came back, and_ slowly 
crossed to the open window. There 
one glance was enough, and he returned 
to his chair. Then they looked one 
another in the eye, the old man and the 
young, for a long, anxious minute. 

‘Perhaps you will explain,” said the 


Premier. ‘‘I ama little at a loss.” 
“With pleasure,” replied Conrad, 
with perfect self-possession. “The 


house is occupied by a guard. The cita- 
del is also occupied on my behalf by 
several companies of the Fifth Regi- 
ment. The particulars of your plot 
against me were laid last night before 
Admiral Moyr and General Rampner, 
with sufficient evidence. Acting for 
the army and the fleet, they have taken 
these steps and such others as we 
thought necessary and prudent. It 
was arranged, however, that I should 
deal with the Premier personally.” 
With the habit of decision natural to 
himself, Rubin at that point laid 
aside every doubt and every hope. The 
bayonets at the threshold and in the 
garden were strong evidence, but they 
were not decisive; it might be within 
his power to make a good fight against 
such arguments as those. But he 
found more convincing proof in Con- 
rad’s voice and manner. There must 
be more against him than he could see; 
and having come to a conclusion on the 
subject, he wasted no time in a hope- 
less conflict with overwhelming circum- 
stances, but instantly turned his thought 
in another direction. A moment be- 
fore he had been vitally interested for 
his own plans and his own safety, but 
now the center of interest had shifted. 
He began to study his enemy, seeking 
to give a definition to the curious change 
observable in his bearing. He was con- 
vinced that this was not the petulant 
lad whom he had first crowned and 
then uncrowned for the betterment of 
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Zorne—and the interests of the Central 


Empires! ‘‘I am honored in this ar- 
rangement,” he said ironically. ‘I am 
entirely at your service. But perhaps a 


little further explanation first-———”’ 

Conrad smiied. He was aware of the 
strength of this chained lion; he was 
also aware of an anxiety to prove fully 
worthy of the task he had taken upon 
himself for reasons known only to him- 
self and guessed only by Lieutenant 
Heldmann. ‘‘Of course,’ he said, ‘‘an 
explanation is due to the great excel- 
lence of your plans, Premier. The 
simple fact is that through a trifling 
accident those excellent plans mis- 
carried. Another man was kidnaped 
in my place, and is still your prisoner 
upon the Orphan Rock. As for me, I 
have had a brief vacation, and as a 
mere spectator have greatly admired 
and enjoyed your program.” 

“‘Indeed!”’ said the Premier. 

“It is entirely true. I have been 
free in the streets of the city all the 
while, and a diligent reader of your 
efforts in the Press. But you have not 
asked me the name of the man who 
was kidnaped instead of me. I 
have been at some pains to ascertain 
it.” 

Rubin kept himself well in hand. He 
had no need to agitate himself. It was 
too late. But he was also interested 
in the story and the story-teller. It 
oceurred to him that the King had 
spent his vacation in some more useful 
way than he had yet indicated. As for 
the prisoner on the Rock, what \id it 
matter who the fool was? Yet this 
interview demanded all that he had of 
self-control, and he continued to be 
ceremoniously and ironically polite. 
“T shall be glad to hear,’’ he said. 

“Not exactly glad,’ corrected Con- 
rad; ‘‘that would be too much to ex- 
pect. Say, rather, interested. Let me 
explain that this man has been described 
under your own hand and seal as Charles 
Segel of Belgrade.” 
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There was a pause. Then the Prem- 
ier turned. Master of his countenance 
he might be; but that word swept over 
every guard and transfixed him. In- 
stantly his half-closed eyes became 
wide, his cheeks livid. He half rose as 
if in wild, instinctive protest; but as the 
King completed his relentless message 
he sank helplessly back again. 

“‘Otherwise known,” said Conrad 
gently, ‘‘as his Serene Highness Prince 
Max of Swarzfeld!’”’ 


When the Premier came to himself, a 
little dazed, a little inclined to be hys- 
terical—for the first shock had been 
followed by a singular burst of laughter 
—he found the King standing at the 
window with his back to the room. 
But in a moment or two he turned to 
speak, with no change in the serene 
suavity of his manner. “‘And now to 
business,’’ he said. ‘‘Prince Max can 
wait a little longer. At this juncture 
your Excellency’s help will be useful.” 

Rubin would never be the same man 
again. The stroke had shattered him 
in a way impossible to describe. No 
man can ever be the same again when 
he has seen some small item go awry 
in his perfectly prepared plan, and the 
whole edifice came toppling to destruc- 
tion. In his case perfection of detail 
had been a delight, and painstaking a 
pride and pleasure. But the note in 
Conrad’s voice called all his faculties to 
attention, and he looked up mutely. 

“IT am extremely anxious to avoid 
confusion and, above all things, vio- 
lence,”’ said Conrad slowly. “‘For this 
reason the Executive must be prepared; 
they must not be taken by surprise 
by the new situation. Moreover, they 
must be ready to explain it to the Senate 
in an hour or so. Therefore, they have 
been summoned here this morning; they 
are even now gathered in your dining- 
room, waiting for av explanation of the 
summons, which they believe to have 


been sent by you. There is one man 
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who can make things smooth with them, 
and his co-operation is necessary. That 
man is yourself.’ 

Again the Premier’s face changed, 
against his will. Perhaps some wild 
hope leaped into being against all 
reason and all evidence. He was wise 
enough to abandon it at once, though 
not before he had given vague ex- 
pression to it. 

“But if all that you have told me is 
true,” he said, “you do not need my 
help.” 

“No,” said Conrad deliberately; ‘‘ that 
was a polite fiction.” It was the last 
thrust of that long battle. The Prem- 
ier flushed as he acknowledged it. Yet 
in the next moment Conrad helped 
him to forget it in his incredulous amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Frankly, Premier,” he said 
slowly, ‘‘I am anxious to have your co- 
operation, though it is not indispensable. 
You will deal with the Executive today, 
and later you must deal with Prince 
Max. These things must fall to you, 
and in any ease they are only as dif- 
ficult as you have made them. After 
that you will decide, no doubt, to retire 
to your estate. But 1 may say also that 
only four persons besides myself know 
the whole story, and it is not necessary 
that others should learn it.’ 

Controlling his surprise, Rubin sat 
and considered. Then he looked up to 
read the boy’s face, and met there 
some vague signal that stirred him 
tremendously. He could have defied 
the conqueror, disdained the mercy; and 
a smaller man would have done so; but 
he was not a small man, and he rose to 
the last act of his premiership with all 


- his natural courage strung to its highest 


point. ‘I will go,” he said, ‘‘and I 
will return in five minutes.” 

The King bowed. Rubin went to 
the door, and the guard, at a sign from 
Conrad, allowed him to pass. He went 
in to join the Executive, and was in the 
room for some five minutes. The thing 
that occurred there has been variously 
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reported; but we need not believe that 
the Premier was really the author of the 
romantic stories of the King’s adven- 
tures and return published that night 
in the Raschadt Press to the great 
relief and delight of his people. I 
prefer to believe the alternative story: 
that he astonished his colleagues by 
giving them the naked truth. In any 
ease, the result was satisfactory, for he 
returned to his study with everything 
done. 

‘Will your Majesty come?” he said 
respectfully. 

The King had spent the interval in 
mixed reflection. He had really no 
sense of personal triumph; nor had he 
cause for it. Out of his reflection, 
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indeed, had grown two curiously con- 
nected conclusions: one, that he had 
been an awful fool; and, two, that he 
would spend his next holiday in Thura- 
mia; and he was still blushing over 
these—one or both—when the Premier 
returned. He followed him without a 
word. 

The old man led the way across the 
hall and threw open the door of the 
dining-room. As it swung back Con- 
rad saw the members of the Executive 
rise in their seats about the table, all 
faces turning towards him with tense 
interest and vivid expectancy. And the 
Premier spoke, simply, coldly, but 
decisively, stating an indubitable fact: 
‘‘Gentlemen—the King!” 

W. E. Cule. 
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It would be easy to exaggerate the 
immediate effects of Roumania’s entry 
into the military and political field on 
the side of the Allies. It would be 
difficult indeed to exaggerate the wl- 
timate importance of her action. Rou- 
mania has done well for herself and well 
for the world. The action she has 
taken has laid the foundations of a 
great Latin State in the Near East, and 
it may well be that out of her vigorous 
and freedom-loving population and her 
great natural resources she will in the 
future produce a kingdom of the second, 
or even in the end of the first, mag- 
nitude. It is true, no doubt, that even 
if Roumania had not come in the Allies 
would stand to win the war, and beat 
Germany and Austria and their allies 
to the ground; but unquestionably we 
shall do the good work a great deal 
sooner with the addition of a new and 
fresh Army of from seven to eight hun- 
dred thousand men—a fresh Army 
located exactly where the Allies would 
have liked it located if they had been 
asked to name the place. To begin 


with, Roumania’s eight hundred thou- 
sand soldiers come into action on the 
Russian left flank, and thus prevent 
any danger of that flank during an 
advance being left in the air. Again, 
if we look at the matter from the 
Roumanian point of view, Roumania 
does not start the war in isolation, 
but in firm touch with the Russians, 
and, thanks to Russian predominance 
in the Black Sea, with her ports secured 
from Turkish designs. Next, the weight 
of the Roumanian armies is thrown 
against the weakest spot in the enceinte 
of the Central Powers. The southern 
flank of Austria-Hungary has always 
been exceedingly vulnerable, but hith- 
erto we have not been able to take ad- 
vantage of this vulnerability owing 
to the clever way in which Germany, 
by enlisting Bulgaria and Turkey, has 
covered this weak spot. Now, thanks 
to the geographical position of Rou- 
mania, the weakest side of the Central 
combination is uncovered, and South- 
east Hungary left open to invasion. 
To add to this, the majority of the in- 
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habitants of the provinces of South- 
eastern Hungary sympathize, not with 
their cruel masters at Budapest, but 
with the Powers of the Entente. Fifty- 
five per cent of the population of Tran- 
sylvania are of Roumanian blood and 
speech. | 

The list we have just given by no 
means exhausts all the military ad- 
vantages derivable from Roumania’s 
entrance into the Grand Alliance. 
With Roumania’s Army mobilized on 
our side, and with a very large force, 
how large we are not permitted to specu- 
late, of French, British, Italian, Rus- 
sian, and Serbian soldiers at Salonika, 
the Bulgarian Army has automatically 
been placed in the position of the nut 
between the two jaws of the nutcracker. 
Whenever it is thought convenient to 
give the order, one movement directed 
from 
Bucharest can crack the nut. And 
here, we may remark, comes in the 
justification for the maintenance of the 
great Allied force at Salonika. No 
doubt it has involved very great sac- 
rifices from all the Powers concerned, 
but it is now proved that they~ were 
sacrifices well worth making. But for 
the existence of the great mixed force 
at Salonika it is very doubtful whether 
the Roumanian Government would 
ever have thought themselves justified, 
as prudent statesmen, in joining the 
Entente. Be this as it may, the ad- 
hesion of Roumania is _ practically 
quadrupled in value owing to the 
presence of the Allied Army at Salonika, 
and the possibility, whenever it is 
thought wise to do so, of joining hands 
with the military forces of our new Aliy. 

When we have dealt, as we shall 
have dealt before long, with Bulgaria, 
we shall be able to turn our attention 
to Turkey. The ‘‘peasant Republic,” 
as Bulgaria has been called, will be 
compelled by the force of cireumstances 
either to commit suicide by a hopeless 
struggle against overwhelming odds— 


Salonika and the other from_ 
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an act of self-destruction which, as 
former friends of Bulgaria, we sincerely 
hope will not take place—or else to find 
her senses and her soul by freeing 
herself from the emasculating and 
fatal rule of Ferdinand. By so doing 
she might re-establish both her liberty 
and her safety. Her fault has been a 
grave one—that of allowing her treach- 
erous and incompetent rulers to sell 
her into slavery to the tyrants of the 
Central Powers; but she may yet, we 
trust, make amends for her ill deeds. 
In either event, Turkey will find herself 
face to face with a situation of extreme 
peril. The lands from which she has 
been drawing supplies of all kinds will 
be separated from her by a barricade of 
steel, and she will have to live both as 
regards money and munitions on her 
own resources—a regimen which we 
can hardly think will be found to the 
liking of either Talaat Bey or Enver 
Pasha. And here we must interject a 
caveat. Our readers must remember 
that we are dealing, as we said before, 
not with immediate but with ultimate 
results. The public must not expect 
the good results which we have enumer- 
ated to come to pass in a week or a 
month. They will doubtless take a 
great deal longer to materialize than 
most people anticipate. But even if 
they seem somewhat long in coming, 
they will come for all that. Another 
factor must be mentioned, though here 
a decision can hardly be very long de- 
layed. The Greeks have reached a 
point where it would be very difficult, 
and certainly not very safe, for them to 
procrastinate and hedge any longer. 
The Entente Powers have always 
sympathized with the better element 
in the Greek State, and with the dif- 
ficulties which have had to be faced by 
men like M. Venizelos, and we may be 
sure that even though the new develop- 
ments have made Greek action a factor 
of minor importance in the great game, 
the statesmen of Paris, Rome, and 
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London will not want to do anything 
which may seem unduly harsh or vin- 
dictive. Still, it is impossible to deny 
that in the last resort no one will be 
able to save the Greeks but themselves. 
If they are determined to let other 
Powers step in before them, no one can 
prevent them from doing so. There is, 
however, no need to labor this point. 
We can only say that we shall be greatly 
surprised if it turns out that there is in 
the proverbial philosophy of Greece no 
counterpart to ‘‘He that will not when 
he may.” 

We have left ourselves little space to 
speak of what are likely to be the first 
results in the field of Roumania’s 
military action. It would seem that 
the first thing that the Roumanian 
Commander-in-Chief is going to do is 
to occupy the chief passes through 
the Carpathians, and then to execute 
an encircling movement which will at 
once give Roumania possession of that 
portion of Transylvania which runs 
like a wedge into Roumania. Troops 
have only to march from those portions 
of Roumania which stick out like two 
arms to encircle at once a large piece 
of Austrian territory, and so make it 
absolutely necessary for the Austrian 
forces to retire therefrom. Such en- 
circlement accomplished, Roumania will 
no doubt press on further, for the en- 
eircled territory by no means includes 
all that portion of Transylvania in 
which there is a predominant Rou- 
manian population. The Roumanians, 
very naturally and rightly, will brook 
no delay in occupying those parts of 
the Banat and of Southern Hungary 
in which men of their nationality live. 
To leave them even for a few weeks to 
the mercies of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment might have the most terrible 
results. But though we fully realize 
the need for promptness, and the strong 
temptation under which the Rou- 
manians will be to hurry, we must not 
expect miracles from them. All we can 
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feel sure of is that if she can help it 
Roumania will not pause in the work of 
freeing from the yoke of her enemy 
those portions of the realm of the 
Hapsburgs which are inhabited by her 
blood-brethren. That task accom- 
plished, the future military action of 
Roumania will no doubt be decided in 
consultation with her Allies, and with a 
view to the quickest and most thorough 
achievement of the common object— 
the destruction of the military forces 
of the Central Powers and their allies. 
After all, as we have again and again 
stated in these pages, politics, high 
strategy, ultimate results, and indeed 
all considerations of an abstract kind, 
must in war be dominated by the over- 
mastering, the essential need of meeting 
the enemy’s forces in the field and an- 
nihilating them. Unless and until that 
is accomplished nothing counts. *‘En- 
gage the enemy more closely!’ Bring 
him to action and beat him. It 
sounds simple, but, curiously enough, 
it is a fact often forgotten not only by 
statesmen but by soldiers. 

We may quote here some of the com- 
ments made by the saner and more 
responsible of the German papers. 
For example, the Neue Post of Munich 
says :— 


There is not today among all the Ger- 
man people a single man who does not 
understand that in this terrible war 
the very existence of the Empire is at 
stake. 


Another Munich paper, the Neueste 
Nachrichten, is even more depressed :— 


The life-and-death struggle is now 
commencing in the Balkan Peninsula. 
It is possible that here the die will be 
east which will definitely decide the 
whole war. Today Roumania marches 


against us. ‘Tomorrow, perhaps, it will 
be Greece. 
The well-known Vossische Zeitung 


speaks of the tremendous character of 
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the task before Germany in words 

which we confess we did not expect to 

have heard from such a source:— 
The Spectator. 
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“We find ourselves confronting a 
military task such as no people in the 
whole world has ever had to face.”’ 





THE HARVARD 


Among the advocates of Germany in 
the United States there is one who 
occupies a place of especial intellectual 
eminence—Hugo Miinsterberg. He is, 
as most people know by this time, 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard 
University. During the years imme- 
diately before the war he was perhaps 
the chief of the new academic supporters 
of Scientific Management; that is to 
say, the men of research who were de- 
voting a great part of their laboratory 
practice to the working out of a philo- 
sophic theory and method for Big 
Business. When, with the coming of 
war, Germany needed champions in 
America, Professor Miinsterberg was 
there. He wrote a book and went on 
to the platform in defense of the Ger- 
man case. There were those who said, 
unkindly, that in his advocacy this 
psychologist displayed a conspicuous 
ignorance of the workings of the human 
mind. Certainly his success was not 
remarkable, and in a short time ‘his 
propagandist activity died down. 

Professor Miinsterberg now comes 
into it again, after a long spell of 
silence, with an article in the New York 
Times. It was given the wide pub- 
licity of that journal’s Sunday edition, 
but in this country it has received no 
more notice than the briefest quotation 
in the daily Press. ‘‘The Allies of the 
Future’’ is its title, and it is sent forth 
as a ‘“‘meditation on the second an- 
niversary of the beginning of the great 
war.”’ It is an elaborate piece of 
journalism, evidently composed with 
the greatest care; and, whatever its 
‘effect in the neutral countries, is cal- 
culated to provoke astonished interest 
in England and France. 


PEACE KITE. 


The article begins with a reference 
to the moral and intellectual costs of 
the war. ‘‘Perhaps,” says Professor 
Miinsterberg, ‘‘the greatest inner loss 
befell those who in those distant days 
of peace had given their thought and 
their life to the idea of a lasting friend- 
ship between America, Great Britain, , 
and Germany. . . . Every day, we 
fancied, had brought them nearer 
together, the three Teutonic master 
nations in which the aristocratic will 
toward the highest civilization blended 
with the democratic spirit of individual 
responsibility.”” But now rage dwells 
between them, and ‘“‘a bitter warfare 
of minds.’’ Everyone, however, feels 
that the third year must bring an end to 
the carnage. What is to come after? 
Well, says the Professor, a new time 
must begin, with new ideas and new 
emotions; a moral preparedness for 
the new tremendous issues is our most 
solemn duty. We must not, and need 
not, despair. 

The future does not appear bewilder- 
ing. If we look at it earnestly, the 
chaos seems to yield to order, and if we 
ask boldly the final question, we get 
one and only one simple, clear-cut 
reply: the ultimate outcome of the 
world-war will be just what we had 
hoped before the war—a firm alliance 
of America, Great Britain and Germany. 


But the war will bring an intensified 
nationalism to every country—with its 
economic, political, and cultural con- 
sequences? No doubt; and that will 
be the second great factor in the situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the will to peace 
will curb every unhealthy outgrowth of 
nationalism; the world will demand 
that peace be absolutely assured. 
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Protective armaments, it is certain, 
will not be ruled out; but surer means 
will have to be found. No matter what 
is said while the guns are roaring, the 
binding power of commerce will re- 
assert itself. In the world of the market 
Professor Miinsterberg is persuaded, 
every declaration of independence is in 
vain. 

Peace is peace and, above all, business 
is business. Where dyes are needed a 
submarine will find the way to bring 
them even when cruisers patrol. The 
high demands and the low bids will 
meet each other when the war is ended. 
But art and music, literature and re- 
ligion, science and scholarship will 
follow soon. 


World-wide exchange, however, was of 
no avail in 1914, and The Hague equally 
proved futile. Useless to depend upon 
mechanical devices. A League of Na- 
tions to Enforce Peace could not bring 
salvation. A year of enforced waiting 
would protect the wrongdoer—the in- 
nocent would lie utterly at his mercy. 
A nation may violate the sea rights 
of another, may destroy its mail, black- 
list its commerce, and yet be entirely 
safe in doing so for a year because no 
threatening ultimatum is permitted. 


Think of that now! The Falaba, An- 
cona, Persia, Lusitania—what are these 
by comparison with violated mail- 
bags? But let us go on with Professor 
Miinsterberg. A year of delay would 
be a year of wild preparation. With 
twelve months of grace even Germany 
might have been prepared, provisioned 
like a fortress—‘‘her lack of prepara- 
tion was her only misfortune.”” Then 
again, the threatened nation would 
extend and complete her alliances; a 
league to enforce peace would infallibly 
be a league to endanger peace. 

Hence, the only hope for the world 
lies in the vital and organic, the in- 
evitable, alliance. What are the pros- 
pects? Everybody knows, says Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg without a tremor, 
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that the present combination against 
Germany cannot endure. England and 
Russia must part when the peace is 
signed: ‘‘the contrast of their world 
interests has not been changed in the 
least by the war against the Central 
Powers.”” What, after all, is Germany? 
A little Empire, the Professor replies. 
There are only two world Empires— 
Britain and Russia. How is it possible 
that they should dwell together in 
amity? Germany is the one Power 
that could tip the scale. Suppose she 
should join Russia—as many Germans 
would wish. Then Austria, Turkey, 
and Japan would join in, quickly and 
heartily; the result would be a super- 
war, to which the struggle of today 
would be a mere prelude—for India 
and the East. Such an alliance 
would be a league to enforce war. 
But the world wants peace, and 
only one way remains open: Germany 
must join, not Russia, but England. 
And, since Japan is in league with 
Russia for the maintenance of the 
Asiatic Monroe Doctrine, the United 
States could not stand out. And so we 
reach the grand consummation: 


The English Navy, the German 
Navy, the American wealth, nay, the 
English diplomacy, the German 
thoroughness, and the American op- 
timism and dash, form an alliance 
which is invincible. It is the one 
league in the world the mere existence 
of which would guarantee the peace 
of the next generation. 


But the sowers of hate have gone up and 
down the three lands, and the seed has 
grown. Will not the hate strike out 
every line of a possible treaty? Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, exhibiting at least 
one form of German thoroughness, 
says No; the three noble peoples are 
not Sicilians and Corsicans that they 
should swear vendetta. They have, 
it is true, been operating with a ‘‘too 
simple psychology.” The Press, the 
priests, and even the professors have 
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sinned; but we have all alike repented. 
Germany and England have already 
almost buried the hatred. Every peo- 
ple has learned respect for its antagon- 
ists. ‘‘When peace comes, the hatred 
will be the nightmare of yesterday.” 
The task is not to crush the enemy— 
but the enmity. Peace terms are to be 
discussed this autumn, and agreed 
upon by Christmas. And so we come 
to what Germany is prepared to accept. 
We may as well have them in Professor 
Miinsterberg’s own words: 


Germany has earned the most ob- 
vious war laurels of the old style, as its 
brave armies hold the conquered lands 
of the enemy. It is, therefore, first 
of all Germany’s duty to initiate the 
coming age; and Germany is ready. 
Germany will not demand a square 
foot of the conquered territory in 
France or Belgium; there is an area 
abundant in treasures of the soil which 
Germany needs; but it will renounce 
them, and this ought to be the symbol 
for the settlement of the coming winter. 
More than that, the Germans see with 
open eyes that they will suffer great and 
painful colonial losses. The jewel of 
their love, Kiao-Chau, may never be 
returned to them; and worse, the only 
large colony which was really fit for the 
German immigrant, Southwest Africa, 
may be held by the Boers who invaded 
it. 


Lorraine will go to France; Poland will 
be autonomous—but under Austria. A 
rich prize is in reserve for Russia— 
for the world will be ready to give her all 
Persia, with its harbors. There may 
be some small colonial compensations 
for Germany, but her great gain will 
be that long freight trains will move to 


and fro between Berlin and Bagdad. 
The New Statesman. 
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Germany’s swords (the mettle of which 
Europe has learned) will be beaten into 
plowshares. ‘‘Germany’s respect for 
England’s success in its colonies and 
England’s respect for Germany’s social 
organization will mold the future 
of the two nations. How much less 
would Germany gain, if it gained more!” 
Finally, the alliance of Germany and 
England is not enough. America must 
come in. 


The gods of history have put three 
great democrats each into the place of 
honor and trust and power. If Wood- 
row Wilson, Bethmann-Hollweg, and 
Lloyd George will speak the word for 
which the century is ripe, not only this 
war will be ended, but future wars will 
be impossible. Three men must speak; 
three nations will follow. 


Here, then, is the Harvard kite—for as 
such it must be considered. Professor 
Miinsterberg is much too prominent 
a person to imagine terms of peace 
for the fun of the thing, and it will 
be observed that his actual suggestions 
go beyond anything that has so far been 
hinted at as even conceivable in Berlin. 
They seem hardly, however, to be 
worth commenting upon at the present 
stage of the war. Recent events have 
made the freight trains moving from 
Berlin to Bagdad —which are evident- 
ly, from the German point of view, the 
essence of the whole scheme—seem 
more remote and shadowy than ever. 
Professor Miinsterberg is living in a 
world of his own and the majority of 
those in the Allied countries who may 
chance to read his “meditation” wil 
probably be too stupefied by its hardi- 
hood to realize what a big step in the 
direction of surrender it implies. 





MISS S. MACNAUGHTAN. 


There were not many points of 
likeness between Miss Macnaughtan 
and Mrs. Antrobus, one of the char- 


acters in that delightful novel of hers, 


“Snow Upon the Desert,” yet they 


curiously resembled each other in 
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this—that when news came last July 
that Miss Macnaughtan was dead, 
you heard her friends speaking of her 
in much the same terms as she wrote 
abou the death of Mrs. Antrobus. 
She was missed in England as Mrs. 
Antrobus was in India; she had been 
so “intensely alive, it was difficult to 


realize her enforced absence . . there 
was no one like her. . . We shall 
get over her loss, no doubt. None of us 


mourn forever. But we know that 
not even custom will cure us a!l at once 
of missing her. . . One of those 
women whose very brilliance caused 
it to burn itself out too soon. . . 
A world in which there are not too many 
amusing people seems dull without 
her.” 

These things are literally true of 
Miss Maecnaughtan. She was intensely 
alive, and intensely interested in all the 
life around her, and her interest was 
continually expressing itself in the most 
practical forms. A slight, rather deli- 
cate woman, she was never at rest and 
seemed to have unlimited reserves of 
enthusiasm and energy. She went 
much into society, and her home near 
Park Lane was one of the few literary 
salons that still survive in London. 
There was a time when she lived and 
worked among the poor in the East 
End, and you get something of her 
experiences there woven into her first 
novel ‘‘Selah Harrison,’”’ and into her 
last, ‘‘They Who Question,’ which 
was published anonymously last year. 
She was actively assce’ated with the 
Women’s Suffrage Movement though 
she was never a militant. She had 
traveled much in Canada, America, 
India, Turkey, Palestine, Egypt and 
other countries of the East. During 
the Boer War she went to South 
Africa with the Red Cross, and did 
good service in helping to look after 
the feeding and clothing of the wounded. 
Hearing that a private hospital in the 
Orange Free State was badly in need 
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of a cook, she volunteered for that 
work, and rode miles across rough 
country in an ox-wagon to undertake 
it. She had had no lessons in cookery, 
but used to say that she knew that 
mystery by instinct; anyhow, she 
proved a thoroughly capable worker, 
and was so resourceful in emergencies 
that, on one occasion, having no yeast to 
put into her dough she hit upon the 
notion of using Eno’s Fruit Salt as a 
substitute, and the resulting loaves 
were a complete success. She was a 
witty and eloquent public speaker, 
and showed a wonderful power of 
swaying and rousing great audiences 
when she was touring the country 
delivering a series of thirty-two lec- 
tures at munition centers in the summer 
of 1915. Earlier than that, immediate- 
ly the war broke upon us—for her 
patriotic ardor had to find outlets in 
active service—she went to Antwerp as 
a Red Cross worker, and was among the 
last to leave the city when it was evacu- 
ated before the incoming Germans. 
Thence she went directly to Furnes 
where, often under German shell fire, 
she helped to feed the wounded as they 


_came through towards the French base 


hospitals, and became known as ‘‘the 
lady with the soup.”’ Then she came 
home for a while, broken in health, but 
with no intention of giving in, for it was 
then that almost at once she set out as 
a lecturer to munition workers through 
Scotland, Wales and England, and a 
passage from un unpublished diary 
recording her visit to Wales, will serve 
to give an idea of what she was doing 
and how effectively it was done. You 
can picture the vast crowds of rugged 
toilers, and that fragile, slight, little 
woman—a trifle over five feet tall— 
passionately appealing to them from the 
lorry or the platform till the fire that 
was in her own heart blazed up in theirs: 

The first day, I gave a dock-gate 
meeting and spoke from a lorry, and 
that night I had my great meeting at 
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Cardiff. Dear Sir Frank Younghus- 
band came down for it and the Mayor 
took the chair. The audience were 
enthusiastic and every place was filled. 
At one moment they all rose to their 
feet, and holding up their hands, swore 
“to fight for the Right till Right was 
won.” It was one of the scenes I shall 
always remember. Every day after 
that I used to have tea and an egg at 
five o’clock, and a motor would come 
with one of my committee to take me 
to different places of meeting. It was 
generally up the Rhondda Valley we 
went, and I came to know well that 
westward drive with the sun setting 
behind the hills and turning the Taff 
Valley to gold. Every night we went a 
little further and a little higher—Aber- 
dare, Aberystwith, Tonypandy, etc., 
ete. I gave fourteen lectures in thir- 
teen days. Generally I spoke in chap- 
els, and it seemed to give me the chance 
I wanted to speak with all my mind to 
these people and to ask them and 
teach them what Power and Possession 
and’ Freedom really meant. Oh, it 
was wonderful! The rapt faces of the 
miners, the hush of the big buildings 
and then the sudden bursts of wild 
cheering. There was a _ bumptious- 
looking man with a bald head whom I 
remember. He took up his position 
just over the clock in the gallery op- 
posite and listened ccitically, talked a 
good deal and made remarks. I began 
to speak straight at him without look- 
ing at him and quite suddenly I saw 
him, as I spoke of our men at the war, 
cover his face and burst into tears. 


It was apparent to her friends that 
the excitement and exertion of this re- 
cruiting had severely overtaxed her 
strength, but soon after it was finished 
she felt the irresistible call to serve and, 
rejoining the Red Cross—not as a nurse 
for she had not trained for that, but to 
help in the stores and the general work- 
ing organization —she went out to Rus- 
sia, and later into Persia, and it was 
the hardships and anxieties she endured 
and the exacting duties she fulfilled 
last winter and in the early months of 
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this year that shattered her health 
irreparably. After a lonely and pain- 
ful journey back, she reached home 
on the 6th of May with death in her 
looks and, cheerful to the last, died 
worn out with hard work on the 24th 
July. 

Even as a child, Miss Macnaughtan 
showed her natural bent. Her sisters 
remember her tireless delight in telling 
them stories which they were as tire- 
lessly delighted in hearing—stories 
which were continued from day to day 
sometimes for lengthy periods. She 
was much influenced by her father, a 
man of wide sympathies and fine ideals 
and after she had commenced her 
career aS a novelist would say that she 
always felt she could not write a line 
she would not like him to read, and this 
feeling remained with her all her life 
“She was staying with me,” says her 
sister, Mrs. Keays-Young, ‘‘when she 
first sent any writing of hers to an 
editor. It was a short story called 
‘Tom Cophetua, Esq.,’ and was im- 
mediately accepted by Temple Bar, 
in 1894, if I remember rightly. She 
told me many years ago that she 
had never had any work refused by the 
publishers, though, occasionally, she 
and they could not agree about terms.” 

There is no trace of the ’prentice 
hand in her first novel ‘‘Selah Harri- 
son’’; the easy flow of its narrative and 
the quiet skill with which its characters 
are drawn show an instinctive art that 
ripened in her later work and reached 
its highest development perhaps in ‘‘A 
Lame Dog’s Diary” and ‘‘The Fortune 
of Christina M’Nab.” It is an art as 
clear cut, as careful of detail, and as 
cleanly and delicately realistic as that of 
Jane Austen, but she covers a much 
wider range of human interests, touches 
more spiritual heights and more emo- 
tional deeps. ‘“‘A Lame Dog’s Diary” 
was written whilst she was living at 
Cranbrook, and most of its men and 
women are modeled on people who 
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were her neighbors there. The story, 
which does for modern village life 
what Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘Cranford” did 
for the village life of mid-Victorian 
days, was written shortly after the 
death of Miss Macnaughtan’s brother. 
He met with an accident in the Argen- 
tine, which necessitated the amputation 
of his right arm and leg. He lived 
long enough to see his sister who 
started for Rosario without an hour’s 
delay; and ‘‘A Lame Dog’s Diary” is a 
sort of dream of the life Miss Mac- 
naughtan imagined he and she would 
have spent together—for she had in- 
tended devoting herself to his care— 
had he recovered. There is a wistful, 
inevitable pathos about the figure of the 
“Lame Dog,’ who himself narrates 
the story, but the charm of the book 
lies no less in its tenderness for the weak 
and suffering than in its whimsical 
humor, its genial satire and its pre- 
occupation with the queerness and 
quaintnesses of human character. 

She must have been in her happiest 
mood when she wrote ‘“‘The Fortune 
of Christina M’Nab,” that brilliant 
comedy of the beautiful Scots lassie 
who came suddenly into an inheritance 
of eighteen thousand a year and re- 
solved to improve her speech, go into 
high society, and marry a lord, and was 
wryly encouraged and aided in these 
sensible ambitions by her practical 
lover, Colin M’Crae, who stolidly 
recognized that it would be folly in her 
now to marry a man so poor and beneath 
her ‘as himself. It took such hold 
upon her that she wrote it all in six 
weeks, and she was not in the habit of 
writing with such rapidity as that. 
Her last novel “They Who Question,” 
occupied her for over twenty years, 
but that was a book of a very different 
kind. It was written less for the tale 
it has to tell than for the sake of pre- 
senting through the persons of her 
fiction her own philosophy of life, of 
uttering and seeking to resolve such 
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religious doubts as come to all thinking 
people, of trying to understand the 
mystery of pain, to reconcile unmerited 
suffering in men and animals with the 
idea of a God of love. She published 
the book anonymously because she had 
opened her secret heart in it and could 
not bear the thought of being ques- 
tioned and having to talk about it. 
But now that there is no further need 
to conceal its authorship a new edition 
is to be published with her name on the 
title page. 

This was her last novel, but her last 
book was ‘‘A Woman’s Diary of the 
War,’ in which she set down an account 
of her work with the Red Cross in 
Antwerp and in France. She has left a 
diary of what she saw and did and suf- 
fered later in Russia and Persia. There 
is a note of weariness in these unpub- 
lished pages at times, for the burden 
of the world’s sorrow was heavy upon 
her, and she was ill and in need of rest; 
but her indomitable courage and humor 
flash out spontaneously at intervals, 
and there is this pleasant little sketch 
of how she spent her last Christmas, 
somewhere in Persia: 

Christmas Day, 1916. 

And may next Christmas Day find 
us at Peace! We lunched today with 
the Grand Duke and Duchess Nicholas 
—rather a stately and picturesque af- 
fair! We entered and began to curtsy 
to the wrong couple as we did not 
know T. I. H.’s by sight, but Madame 
X was very nice and did all the pre- 
senting, so, as we were meeting about 
fifty new people, and most of them 
seemed to be different grades of Princes 
and Imperial Highnesses, I don’t think 
we did too badly. The Grand Duke 
is quite extraordinarily and obviously 
Granp Duxr. He measures 6 feet 5 
inches, and it would take some trouble 
to find a match for him. . . A nice 
little incident was in store for us when 
the Grand Duke got up and made a 
speech and every one raised a glass and 
toasted us. In Russia they do that 
sort of thing so well and so gracefully. 
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There is no need to attempt any 
more elaborate study of her character; 
she has put herself into all of her books, 
and you cannot read them without 
growing intimately aware of her eager, 
joyous, resolute personality. ‘‘No lack 
of time, strength or money,” she said, 
in her younger years, ‘‘shall prevent 
me from doing anything that I want 
to do”; and it never did. She may 
well have been thinking of herself when 


she made Hubert Malincourt say, in 
The Bookman. 
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“They Who Question,” ‘‘With a wom- 
an the difficulty always is to restrain 
her ardor, and to make her remember 
her weakness.”’ For her, as for Selah 
Harrison, ‘‘to the end, life was a stern 
warfare’’; when it was a question of 
fulfilling what she conceived to be her 
duty, she could not restrain her ardor 
and would not remember her weakness, 
and soit camethatshe gave herself unspar- 
ingly and died for her country as surely 
as any soldier who has fallen in battle. 





WAR SLANG. 


Language is always changing, and in 
a great national upheaval like the 
present some words are retiring, while 
others are being invented or revived 
to meet the new conditions of life. 
The word ‘‘slang’”’ includes not only 
vulgar argot, but also the special dialect 
of any calling or profession. The pro- 
fession of all others now is that of 
national service, and the words we are 
considering are mainly those used 
by our men so employed, or by writers 
engaged in representing their thoughts 
and doings. Our purpose is simply to 
record without praise or blame what the 
war has brought forward in the way of 
language, and to confine our inquiry 
to words or phrases well established. 
Slang is always being invented, and 
always on trial in the public mouth. 
Sometimes it fails to gain even a tem- 
porary standing. It may be founded 
on a passing reputation and rapidly 
decay with it. Who now understands 
the word to ‘‘Sullivanize’? Yet big 
guns and the big shells that proceed 
from them are freely called ‘Jack 
Johnsons,” the pugilist, with his got- 
rich-quick smile, having had a great 
reception in London. Even his fame 
is going, and will hardly, perhaps, 
make a word which survives in the lan- 
guage when its derivation is forgotten. 
No one now in this country casually 


calls a hill a ‘“‘kopje,” or playfully 
threatens to ‘‘sjambok”’ an opponent. 
The words of the Boer War are gone, 
though ‘‘Stellenbosched” has found a 
place in the great Oxford Dictionary. 
Let us hope that there is little occasion 
for its use today. At present the 
war has not produced so much special 
lingo as we expected. The “shining 
of sudden names” promised by Tenny- 
son in war-time has, perhaps, been re- 
duced by the circumstances of up-to- 
date warfare. The days of pitched 
battles seem to be over. No general 
has as yet received the compliment 
attached to Wolseley when the people 
used ‘‘all Sir Garnet” for ‘‘all right.” 
The phrase is obsolete, and would 
probably surprise modern readers. So 
far as personal nicknames go, our Ger- 
man enemies hold the field. They have 
two—‘Hun” and ‘“‘Boche,” both being 
indications of savage habits. ‘‘Boche”’ 
was current in France long before the 
war, as ‘‘ Notes and Queries” has shown; 
but which of its several derivations is 
correct we have no leisure to determine. 
That connecting it with Low Latin 
“‘boseum”’ and the ordinary French 
“bois” is certainly suitable. The man 
in the city claims urbanity; the man of 
the woods has always been the savage. 
Indeed ‘‘savage’’ means nothing else, 
being derived from the Latin ‘‘silva- 
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ticus.”’ What observer first drew or 
revived the obvious parallel between 
the hordes of Attila and the unrelenting 
German we cannot say. It had a suc- 
cess with the public because they could 
divide ‘‘German” into ‘‘Germ-hun.” 
The Germans have also given to English 
‘‘frightfulness,”’ a literal rendering of 
their principle of ‘‘Schreeklichkeit,’’ 
while the men of their race who have 
settled in the United States are known 
as “‘hyphenated”’ Americans. 

The cry of ‘‘Gott strafe England’ 
has even become so familiar as to put 
the German verb for punishment into 
common English. You can hear a 
carter in the Strand say ‘‘Strafe you” 
to his horse when it takes the wrong 
turning. “K” bread, a kind of soft 
brown dough composed of potatoes, 
figures in many a prisoner’s narrative 
as if everybody understood it.. But 
the gifts of our enemies for sheer fiction 
or seasonable variations on the truth 
have not, as might have been ex- 
pected, ousted such a typical charac- 
ter as Ananias, and Miinchausen, a 
Hanoverian baron and professor who 
swindled the Scotch and suggested 
Dousterswivel, seems to be forgotten 
nowadays. 

Coming to our own forces, everyone 
will think of ‘‘Anzac,” invented at 
Gallipoli. We saw the other day a 
suggestion that it should be altered to 
‘‘Sanzae,”’ in order to include South 
Africans, but we think it is too well 
established for change. The South 
African story of ‘‘The Dop Doctor,” a 
reformed drunkard, has familiarized a 
shortened form of the word ‘“‘dope,’’ 
which is really Dutch, and means a 
thick liquid used as food, drug, or 
lubricant. The German military ‘‘dope”’ 
is a narcotic—‘‘Dutch courage,” in 
fact—supplied to soldiers about to 
enter action. ‘‘Dope shops” in this 


country are said to supply drugs which 
help shirkers to deceive Army doctors. 
There is also an aeroplane ‘‘dope,” 
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used to stiffen canvas against the effects 
of rain. 

“Dud” aeroplanes and shells are 
often mentioned. In the first Canting 
Dictionary, which goes back to Eliza- 
bethan days, “dudes” or “duds” 
stands for clothes, and, perhaps be- 
cause gypsies are chiefly concerned with 
old clothes, “duds” means rags as well 
as clothes. So the “dud” machine 
is one out of date, which does not work 
properly, and a “dud” shell is one which 
fails to explode. A heavy shell is said to 
“crump,” or even called a ‘crump,” 
from the peculiar sound of its detona- 
tion (“Eye-witness,” 18 June 1915). 
The ‘‘dug-out’” was familiar before 
the war as an excavation, but, as 
applied to a retired soldier revived for 
service by the war, is, we fancy, new. 
The Zeppelin is commonly ealled a 
Zepp., such abbreviations having gained 
popularity owing to the success of a 
music-hall ‘‘star” in exploiting them. 
Mr. G. R. Sims explained, some while 
since, that he was quite skep. and free 
from trep. about the Zepp. The 
strange word ‘‘Blighty,’”’ which is 
really Indian (see “Notes and Queries’’), 
is used by the soldier to mean home, or, 
derivatively, a wound that takes him 
home. It is now the title of a paper 
supplied to the trenches. When he 
gets back to London, the soldier of to- 
day hears more of ‘“conductorettes” 
than suffragettes; he may hit on a 
“flag day,” which means not a day on 
which large flags are waved or put out 
at the windows, but one on which 
diminutive favors or flags as button- 
holes are sold in the street. He may 
read in the papers something about the 
“ginger” group who make things hot 
for the Government. When the sol- 
dier is out in France he belongs to the 
B. E. F., may miss the attractions be- 
longing to the V. A. D., and wish for the 
stuff looked after by the I. G. C. A 
crowd of similar initials is daily before 
our eyes. We guess what they mean, 
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but all sorts of variant explanations are 
current. Everyone is familiar with 
the English translation of the famous 
French gun, the “75,” but the wit 
which adorns the valor of our Allies is 
not generally known here. A bayonet 
is called ‘‘Rosalie.” Why, we know 
not; but everyone will perceive the 
aptitude of the term ‘‘sur-Boche.” 
The ‘‘super-Boches”’ are the Prussians. 
If you are not at the front you talk of 
“doing your bit” at home. A “scrap” 
might appear to be the same as a 
“bit,” but it is slang for a fight and 
The Saturday Review. 


has been so used for many years. In 
calling the King, on his visit to the front, 
a ‘‘good sport,’ the soldier paid the 
highest compliment he knew. The 
British zeal for sport must astonish the 
foreigner, and when our men describe 
some German manceuvre as “not 
cricket’’ they cannot expect to be easily 
understood. An ingenious collector of 
London idioms with German glosses 
explained a good deal very well in a 
book of ‘“‘Londinismen,” but he was 
beaten by ‘‘not cricket.” He thought 
it meant ‘no light affair.”’ 
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Harry A. Franck, author of ‘‘A 
Vagabond Journey Around the World,” 
has written another vivid and entrancing 
book of travel, ‘‘Tramping Through 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Honduras”’ 
(The Century Company). His method, 
as the title suggests, is the vagabond 
method of the earlier book,—that is to 
say, he prefers to do his journeying on 
foot, when circumstances permit, stop- 
ping here and there, as the humor 
seizes him, getting a job, now and then, 
in mines or elsewhere, and living in- 
timately with the peons, whose life 
and habits he describes piquantly yet 
sympathetically, in order that he may 
study them at short range. The present 
volume is full of humor and of adven- 
ture, as far removed as possible from 
the Baedeker type of travel record. 
Wherever he went, he took snapshots 
of the people and their surroundings, 
and nearly one hundred of these photo- 
graphs are reproduced in this volume. 
There are no dull pages in the book, and 
it is of permanent value as a truthful 
portrayal of conditions and character- 
istics of a people who are but little 
understood by Americans, although a 
better understanding of them is of vital 
importance. 


To “The Little Cousins of Long 
Ago Series,” the Page Company adds 
a volume on ‘‘Our Little Viking Cousins 
of Long Ago,” by Charles H. L. John- 
son. This volume, like its predeces- 
sors, serves a useful purpose in depict- 
ting, under the guise of fiction, the 
typical life of children in far-away 
countries and times. The period cho- 
sen for the present book is that of Leif 
Ericson, the adventurous Norse voyager 
who discovered Greenland in the year 
1000 A.D. There are six illustrations 
by H. W. Packard. ‘‘The Pioneer 
Boys of the Columbia” by Harrison 
Adams, also published by the Page 
Company, is the sixth and final volume 
in the ‘‘Young Pioneer Series.”” The 
Armstrong boys, whose adventures 
many boy readers have followed with 
interest as Mr. Adams has taken them 
up the Ohio, on the Great Lakes, along 
the Mississippi and the Missouri, and 
into the Yellowstone are here found, 
far in the ‘‘Country of the Setting Sun,” 
enduring hardships, doing brave deeds 
and passing through many adventures. 
The story is exciting enough to appeal 
to the average boy taste, and inci- 
dentally it conveys a vivid impression 
of all that was done and suffered by the 
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hardy explorers: and pioneers who ex- 
tended the boundaries of the American 
republic. Six full page illustrations 


by Walter S. Rogers decorate the book. 


Rev. William A. R. Goodwin, D.D. 
has written ‘‘The Church Enchained,”’ 
moved by a fervid belief that the pres- 
ent European war has found the 
Church helpless to help because the 
Church is cut up into so many weaken- 
ing and divisive sects. He desires to 
point a way out and he deals with the 
subject in a spirit large and tolerant. 
The soul: of the man shines through 
his vocabulary and his thesis, a tender, 
very Christlike soul. He doesn’t de- 
spise denominationalism but states, 
‘“What each denomination has held 
and tested and found to be of per- 
manent value should be sought for and 
thankfully admitted and conserved.” 
“Unity does not come by adding irre- 
concilables but by a common hope, a 
common purpose, a@ common love.” 
His program is definite and he would 
have the sects unite at first on the 
things where they can unite easily and 
with harm to the conscience of none, 
on works of morality and reform. He 
points out that nowhere can federation 
be begun more readily and naturally 
than in the mission fields. Indeed, 
he paints a rosy, an almost too rap- 
turous picture, of the millions pouring 
from the coffers of rich laymen to all the 
four corners of the world at the sight 
of such Christlike unity. He = con- 
fesses frankly, ‘‘We have a long way to 
go”’ and gently prays that the majority 
may refrain from any brutal forcing 
of consciences restrained by a narrow 
creed; but is triumphantly sure that 
the Chureh will throw away non- 
essentials and join to gather the world 
for Christ. The final brief chapter 
rises to a chant of prophetic rapture. 
K. P. Dutton & Company. 


Tish, and Aggie, and Lizzie, maidens 
of fifty, more or less, took their way 
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westward, in search of adventure and 
found it in the Parks maintained by 
their generous country. What they 
saw and conquered is recorded by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart in ‘‘Tish,’’ which is 
harmoniously illust’ ated by May Wilson 
Preston, and bears a portrait of Tish 
herself on its cover. Her meek at- , 
titude in this picture is deceptive for 
nothing is too daring for her to at- 
tempt, and if she be not a murderess, 
long before her story ends she has 
‘‘held up” a large party, and left its 
members poorer, wiser and cherishing 
unchristian feelings towards her. A 
little love-story, a mere ghost of a 
romance, shows itself in the closing 
pages, but a commonplace American 
Protestant Christian lover is not to be 
compared with Tufik, the Syrian, adept 
in Oriental lore, and in selling multi- 
tudinous doilies, collars, centerpieces, 
and laces to the trusting Yankee. 
He at last drives the ladies to Panama, 
erying as they go, ‘‘Anywhere but to 
the Holy Land.’’ Five wicked little 
tales complete the book: ‘‘Mind over 
Motor, Like a Wolf on the Fold, The 
Simple Lifers, Tish’s Spy, and My 
Country Tish of Thee, and each gives 
matter for at least a hundred laughs. 
They have been published at the rate 
of about one a year, and the public 
approval rendered to each one will 
certainly be echoed in the reception of 
the group. It may be known from 
afar on the bookseller’s counter by the 
‘“‘jacket’’ picture of Tish sitting well 
back in the saddle, hands down, and 
toes well in advance of the horse’s neck. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


‘*Fondie,’’ by Edward C. Booth, 
hovers between smiles and tears, and 
ends in a spirit of tender hopefulness 
blended with tolerance for the sins of 
poor human nature, and ends withal 
so sweetly that although it often brings 
tears to the eyes, one cannot grieve 
over its inevitable close. Fondie loves 
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most unwisely, but unselfishly and truly. 
and his foolishness seems almost holy 
as Mr. Booth describes it and its works, 
which are those of pure charity, think- 
ing no evil except of himself whom he 
esteems lightly yet in a spirit of trem- 
bling hope. His great reward is purely 
spiritual, but Mr. Booth makes it 
seem immense. Fondie, to him and 
to the reader, is the happy warrior, he 
that every man in arms should wish to 
be, he that endureth to the end. Once, 
indeed, he strikes an angry blow, but it 
is in defense of the lady of his heart, 
and it is such a blow as establishes his 
reputation forever in his village, and 
converts his absurd nickname into a 
title of honor. He is a fine specimen 
of the English rustic craftsman, raised 
by his unaided efforts to a level far 
above that to which he was born, but 
never forgetting the pit whence he was 
digged. The other rustics in the story 
are but a sorry lot, yet the author does 
not dwell upon their failings but uses 
them as a background for Fondie’s 
virtues. ‘‘This was a man” may 
well be his epitaph. As for the women 
of the chorus, named and unnamed, 
they are beautifully true to type, and 
their husbands, sons, and_ brothers 
are what their ministering angels have 
made them. Mr. Booth leaves the 
reader with no illusions about these 
ladies and even uses their dialect, 
Fondie’s own dialect, to make them 
unattractive. It is a dialect peculiar 
to Mr. Booth and must be read care- 
fully at first in order to be rightly 
enjoyed, but it is worth a littie trouble 
to know the good Fondie. D. Appleton 
and Company. 


Boyd Cable, who, in *‘Between the 
Lines” and ‘‘Action Front,’’ has writ- 
ten some of the most graphic descrip- 
tions of the fighting in France that have 
anywhere been published, in his latest 
book ‘‘Doing Their Bit” (E. P. Dutton 
& Company) gives an equally graphic 


and profoundly interesting account of 
the way in which inexperienced workers, 
old men and girls have given them- 
selves without reserve to the work of 
turning out munitions for the men at 
the front. It is no secret that the com- 
parative inactivity of the Allied armies 
last year was due to the lack of adequate 
munitions. Germany had for years 
been piling up munitions, as she had 
been drilling her armies and making 
other preparations for the great war 
which she had planned; but England 
had not only to create her armies, but 
to create the guns and shells which 
were needed to make them effective. 
How this was done, how munition 
factories sprang up almost over night, 
and were supplied with the requisite 
machinery and workers, and with 
what zeal and enthusiasm these work- 
ers, drafted from all sorts of employ- 
ments, have been ‘‘doing their bit’ 
to sustain the armies in the field,—this 
is the theme of Mr. Cable’s book. It is 
a thrilling story, finely told. 


Dressed in the scarlet and black of 
lost Alsace, and wearing its black silk 
butterfly above her heavy braids, 
Philippa sat on the window-seat knit- 
ting as the French squadrons passed 
her, each man saluting and under- 
standing the meaning of the costume, 
for this happened in Ausone two years 
ago, and their souls and Philippa’s 
were French. This is one of the dra- 
matie scenes which Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers has woven into the texture of 
“The Girl Philippa’”’ a tale of the vast 
war now girdling the hemispheres. 
He dedicates his book to ‘‘My Son 
Bobby,”’ and asserts in a pleasant 
poem, ‘‘Bob at Sixteen,’ that his 
son is a better teller of tales, horseman, 
woodsman, hunter, fisherman and en- 
tomologist than he, but does not go 
so far as to call him a better judge of 
wars, and of the races producing the 
princes now at strife, nor does he say 
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that he is a greater master of his father’s 
two arts of writing and painting. The 
latter serves the elder man well in 
describing his hero, who is an artist, 
and persuades Philippa to sit to him 
and also makes a good servant of a man, 
well practised in the fine art of unob- 
trusively and profitably breaking the 
Eighth Commandment, and not too 
scrupulous to shoot an enemy in the 
back. The name of this interesting 
creature is Asticot, and he is angelic 
in comparison with Wildresse, under 
whose protection the little Philippa 
grew up, lily-pure and brave, yet doing 
the bidding of a scoundrel as rascally 
as France bred in her most corrupt 
days. Her rival in the reader’s in- 
terest is a nun as valiant and as clever 
as she, and a man of mystery moves 
to and fro leaving behind him a trail 
of bruised and uncomfortable fellows 
of the baser sort, and preparing jus- 
tice for evil doers. To describe him 
more definitely would expose the secret 
of the book and destroy the pleasure 
which the author’s readers have a right 
to expect from him after his long years 
in their service. D. Appleton and 
Company. 

Dr. George Frederick Kunz, who is 
at once an ardent Shakespearean scholar 
and an expert in precious stones has 
found a congenial theme and has 
treated it with enthusiasm in his volume 
on ‘‘Shakespeare and Precious Stones’’ 
(J. B. Lippincott Company). The book 
treats of the known references to 
precious stones in Shakespeare’s works, 
with comments as to the origin of his 
material, his knowledge of the subject 
and references as to where the precious 
stones of his time came from. There 
has been a great deal of Shakespearean 
literature in this commemorative year; 
but Dr. Kunz’s contribution to it is 
unique. His general discussion of his 
subject in the opening chapters is 
illuminating and interesting in a high 
degree; and his citations of Shake- 
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speare’s references to precious stones 
which he groups in the later pages 
constitute a new revelation of the great 
dramatist’s scope and range. There 
are six full-page illustrations: a por- 
trait of Shakespeare; two pages showing 
five of the six authentic signatures of. 
Shakespeare; a picture of a diamond- 
cutter’s shop in the 18th century; a 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth; and a 
printer’s mark of Richard Field, as 
shown on the title-page of the first 
edition of ‘‘Venus and Adonis.” The 
publishers have shown their apprecia- 
tion of the unusual quality and interest 
of the book by presenting it in a most 
attractive form. 


Denis A. McCarthy’s ‘‘Voices from 
Erin” and ‘‘A Round of Rimes” have 
enjoyed a wide vogue among lovers of 
sincere and simple verse, and it is hardly 
necessary to bespeak a welcome for 
his latest volume ‘‘Heart Songs and 
Home Songs”? (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany). This collection includes fifty 
or more poems, all of them the ex- 
pression of genuine sentiment, and 
none of them marred by the fads and 
affectations which characterize a great 
deal of contemporary verse. Love 
for the old home and love for the new 
blend harmoniously in Mr. McCarthy’s 
verse; and not many latter-day poets 
have voiced either more melodiously 
than he has done in ‘‘As Sweet as Tip- 
perary’’ in the one vein, and ‘‘Banner 
of America ”’ in the other. 


E. P. Dutton & Company publish a 
new edition of W. H. Hudson’s ‘‘The 
Purple Land,’”’ a story of adventures 


in South America. The book was first 
published thirty years ago, and was the 
author’s first venture in the field of 
Nature study and description in which 
he has since gained distinction. There 
is a charming flavor in everything that 
Mr. Hudson writes and it characterizes 
this first book as well as the dozen or 
more that have followed it. 





